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INSURANCE AGAINST DROUTH 


The great drouth of 1894 has brought the value and the practi- 
cability of irrigation home to a large majority of our farmers in 
Ohio, New York and the Middle States generally. If the poor farmer 
on the cheap lands of western Kansas, far from market, can afford 
to dig wells and pump water for irrigation, certainly farmers of our 
more expensive lands and nearer to markets can well afford to go 
to equal expense to insure a water supply if the natural rainfall 
runs short. Even in average seasons there is scarccly a farm in 
any part of the non-irrigated country that does not feel the want of 
irrigation at certain times. The wind affords cheap power for this 
purpose, and a windmill can be utilized for other purposes also. 
We insure our buidings against fire. Why not insure our farms 
against drouth? This does not require the immense irrigating sys- 
tem of the far west. Our engraving shows a contractor at work in 
California, scraping out a water ditch with one of the large San 
Joaquin valley ditch-making machines, which are operated by 
from 12 to 20 horses. They move an immense amount of this light 
soil, but when they strike an alkali streak or hardpan, blasting 
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brought by every man is weighed and sampled daily. We consider 
the sampling and testing of the milk just as important and neces- 
sary an operation as the weighing. The amount of a man’s check 
which he receives in payment for his milk is equally dependent on 
the weight and test of the milk. 

We would not think of paying for milk by its weight alone any 
more than by its test only. A sample of each lot of milk is taken 
when it is weighed. Near the weighing can where the milk is 
received daily there are as many pint or quart Mason glass fruit 
jars as there are patrons bringing milk to the factory. Each one of 
these jars is labeled with the name of one patron, and when Mr 
Butterworth drives up with a load of milk it is poured into the 
receiving can and weighed. This weight is recorded, and then a 
sample of the milk is taken with Scovill’s sampling tube and poured 
from this tube into the fruit jar labeled with Mr Butterworth’s 
name. This operation is repeated every day for a week, and at the 
end of that time the fruit jar contains a mixed sample of every lot 
of milk brought by Mr Butterworth during the week. The same 
thing is done with the milk brought by Mr Cheeseman and every 
other patron. At the end of a week these composite samples are 





powder is used to ] 
break the crust. 
When the water chan- 
nel is finished, and 
“drop gates” put in 
wherever necessary, 
the water is turned in, 
and the banks are 
planted with willows. 
Frequent lateral 
ditches run off to the 
farms, making the 
soil laugh with fat 
crops. The soil grad- 
ually becomes more 
moist, requiring less 
irrigation, and the 
water duty of the 
ditch decreases in like 
proportion. This is a 
very different thing 
from the small-ditch 
irrigation practiced in 
the foothill country 
for small fruits and 
vegetables; it is 
chiefly seepage irrigation on an enormous scale, channels opened 
with a plow across a thousand-acre field run full until the water 
soaks from ditch to ditch.* The cost of the water is in some cases as 
low as a dollar per acre per annum, and the expense of each irriga- 
tion is hardly a quarter of a dollar. The growth produced in such 
& warm, damp country of open ditches and roadsides green all the 
year round, must be seen to be understood. When well under a 
ditch system the plain land, once barren save for wild sunflowers, 
becomes the natural home of corn, potatoes, beets, alfalfa, and 
the annual crops suited to very deep, rich, sedimentary soil kept 
moist under cloudless summer skies. 








COMPOSITE SAMPLE MILK TESTING 


PROF E. H. FARRINGTON, WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin dairy school is now supplied with milk which is 
brought to us by 45 patrons. We test a weekly composite sample 
of the milk brought by each patron to our factory. The milk 





A WESTERN DITCHING 


tested with the Bab- 
cock milk tester. Up 
to the present time we 
have obtained the 
most satisfactory re- 
sults from the use of 
bichromate of potash 
as a preservative for 
keeping the weekly 
composite samples of 
milk. This salt is poi- 
son; but it colors the 
milk so that anyone 
will know that it is 
not fit for the con- 
sumption of man or 
beast, and the milk to 
which the bichromate 
is added is only used 
for testing, and then 
thrown away. We 
add to each jar used 
for collecting the com- 
posite samples of milk 
about as much of the 
pulverized bichre- 


MACHINE AT WORK 


mate of potash as would fill the space of one per cent on the neck 


of a Babcock test bottle. This quantity has kept a pint of milk 
from souring for one week during the hottest summer weather. 

It sometimes happens that a patron will not bring much milk for 
a week, and he will consequently have a very small amount of milk 
in his sample jar. This milk will be of a deep yellow color from 
the bichromate, while a larger sample will be of a light straw color. 
If only sufficient bichromate is used to give the milk a light straw 
color, the operator will have no more difficulty in testing 
such milk than he has with new milk; but as the deepness of the 
yellow color increases the difficulty in testing the milk: increases. 
A milk made yellow by bichromate of potash can be success- 
fully tested by using less than the usual amount of the sulphuric 
acid. The full amount often causes a poor test from black stuff 
separating with the fat. The principal point to be observed in the 
use of bichromate of potash for preserving composite samples of 
milk which are to be tested by the Babcock milk tester, is to use as 
small a quantity of the salt as possible to keep the milk from souring. 
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THE COST OF MILK PRODUCTION IN DIFFERENT BREEDS 


The New York state experiment station for several years past 
has been conducting a very valuable and what proves to be a most 
interesting study of the different dairy breeds. Bulletin 77 recently 
issued is devoted to the cost of milk production and will be found 
of value to the student in these matters. The breeds which are 
under this comparative test are the American Holderness, Ayrshire, 
Devon, Guernsey, Holstein-Friesian, Jersey and Shorthorn. For 
purposes of comparison, the figures are based on the first ten 
months of the period of lactation with each animal, four such 
periods now having been carried through, the results of which are 
fully tabulated. For further comparative purposes, milk is valued 
at 1.28c per lb, milk solids at 94c per lb and milk fat at 26}c per Ib. 
The cost of the food eaten is based on $12 per ton for clover and 
hay, ensilage and roots $3, corn meal, new process linseed meal, 
bran and middlings $20, cottonseed meal $29 per ton. Scientific 
bookkeeping and chemical analysis were employed. The results 
are condensed into the table at the bottom of this page, which gives 
the average results per cow for one period of ten months with 
seven breeds. 

The table contains a most useful lesson for the intelligent 
dairyman, who will note the varying averages in the different col- 
umns with some surprise. We have added a column showing the 
average results for all the seven breeds together, which shows that 
the mean profit was $20 per cow for the whole lot. The Holstein- 
Friesian’s profit was one-third greater, the Shorthorn one-fourth 
greater (hardly a fair test as only one cow was employed), and the 
Ayrshire 11 per cent more than this average of $20 profit per cow. 
The Guernsey was slightly above the average, but the Jersey fell 10 
per cent below, the Holderness 15 per cent, while the little Devon 
was nearly 50 per cent under the average profit. 

These results pertain to cost of milk production only. We must 
await the returns‘on cost of butter and cream production, and on 
cost of cheese production, before coming to a conclusion as to the 
merits of the breeds. So far as milk only is concerned, reckoning 
the relative actual profit on Devons at 100, the Holderness stands 
at 163, Jersey 171, Guernsey 202, Ayrshire 214, Shorthorn 245 and 
Holstein at the head, 255. Every 1000 lbs of milk sold off the farm 
contains about $2.50 worth of plant food. 





DIFFICULTIES IN WINTER CHURNING 
JAMES CHEESEMAN 

My milk is placed in a cupboard just out of the kitchen. I have churned 
from7am until 8pm. Itried many methods of bringing the cream but it 
would notcome. If the milk sets one day, the cream tastes bitter. Tried 
again a week-later and after churning three hours, with a thermometer 
found the cream at 60°. Having read that frequently cream is not suffi- 
ciently sour, added vinegar and after four hours more of churning, small 
granules of butter appeared. Of course it was sour.—[Mrs N. C., New 
York. 

The cows are probably quite stale and may be far advanced in 
gestation; then the feed may be frozen fodder or ensilage. Precau- 
tions should be taken to avoid feeding any substance that has been 
frozen. If all or any part of the fodder is cut, say not less than 5 
Ibs per head, the grain feed should be mixed with it and enough boil- 
ing water poured on to soften and moisten thoroughly without 
making it mushy. Cover 12 hours before using. This will help 
the condition of the cows and reduce the taint of pregnancy and aid 
the churning of the cream. Water twice daily. Add warm water 
at 110° to the milk at the rate of 1 to 9 before setting. - This thins 
down the albumen in the milk and makes a cleaner separation, pro- 
ducing a richer cream but less bulk. Ripen the cream adding a 
quart of buttermilk to 20 or 30 of cream. When ready to churn, 
add a quart of water with a teaspoonful of salt to every 20 qts of 
cream, and churn. When cream is about to break and the butter 


Average Results 


Number of cows, 

Total number of periods of lactation, 

Cost of food eaten, 

Pounds of milk given, 

Cost of milk in cents per Ib, 

Cost of milk in cents per quart, 

Pounds of milk-solids produced, 

Per cent of solids in milk, 

Cost of milk-solids in cents per Ib, 

Money value of milk at 1.28¢ per Ib, 

Money value of milk based on milk-solids at 9c p Ib, 
Money value of milk based on milk-fat at 264c p Ib, 
Apparent profit (money value of milk less cost of food), 
Calculated value of skim-milk, 

Market value of skim-milk, 

Actual profit (apparent profit less market value of skim-milk), 





THE DAIRY AND CREAMERY 


per Cow for One Period of 









is of the size of pin points, add another quart of water at 2° below 
the temperature cf cream and finish. Then draw off the butter- 
milk and wash in water twice in a temperature of 60°. In either 
wash d> not use more than half as much water as the total bulk of 
buttermilk and do not have water colder than 60°. Pregnant cows 
need plenty of water. 





CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF MILK 


E. H. JENKINS 


While the fat of milk may consist in part of food fats modified 
in the body, it does not by any means consist wholly of such fats. 
It is formed within the body, very probably from the albuminoids 
in considerable part. Its use to the young animal as food is largely 
as a producer of heat, being burned within the body to carbonic 
acid and water. Sugar of milk is of a peculiar kind found nowhere 
else in nature. By its fermentation with formation of lactic acid 
it is the cause of the souring of milk. Its feeding value is like that 
of fat, largely as a source of animal heat. Casein and albumin of 
milk, the only nitrogenous matters, are pre-eminently the flesh 
formers, the materials out of which animal tissues are largely 
formed. They are also the source of a considerable part of the fat 
of the body. Casein and albumin are derived from albuminoids of 
the food, but they are greatly modified and changed within the 
cow’s system. The water of normal milk constitutes some 87.3 per 
cent of its weight. Yet it is not after all as ‘‘watery” as some other 
things which appear quite solid. Turnips often contain consider- 
ably more water than milk although the latter is liquid and the 
former extremely solid. The water of milk is a safeguard prevent- 
ing toa great extent the danger which would be encountered if a 
very concentrated food was offered to the young animal. 





Profitable Feeding With Growing Pigs.—That there is a growing 
demand for pigs which give the greatest percentage of lean meat 
of the highest quality, rather than for the huge, overgrown, exces- 
sively fat swine, is the belief of Prof Luther Foster of the Montana 
station. Under the best system of feeding, the time to secure this 
is when the animal has just reached maturity, the muscles being 
fully developed, and when continued feeding would only add fat. 
The appetite, with the digestive and assimilative functions, is 
most active in the young animal, growing less so as maturity is 
reached, when the hog eats and digests only the food necessary to 
maintain heat and respiration and to replenish the waste of the 
body. In the young and active stage of growth the percentage of 
waste is much less than it is after maturity. With the young ani- 
mal the risk is lessened ; there are quicker returns from the invest- 
ment, a better quality of meat, and, consequently, greater profits. 
The food of support needed to supply the constant waste of the sys- 
tem and keep the animal without gain or loss, increases to a large 
item at maturity. There is a constant increase in the amount of 
food needed to produce a pound of live weight. 


Teaching Calves to Drink.—My method is simple and successful. 
I never allow the calf to suckle, but remove it as soon as dropped 
to a roomy pen, with the floor well littered aith straw, letting the 
little fellow remain until six, eight, or even twelve hours old, then 
put freshly-drawn milk from the mother in a ten-quart pail, get the 
calf into a corner of the pen, straddle his neck with my legs, and 
put his head into the pail. Frequently a calf will drink directly, 
without ever sucking; if he refuses, put a finger in his mouth and 
induce him to suck the milk in that manner. If he is obstinate and 
will not suckle the finger, try a little coaxing, and if this does not 
work leave him a little while longer. Hunger will at length 
conquer, although it seems severe to resort to such a measure. 
After the fourth or fifth trial the finger can be gradually removed, 
and the calf will drink without further trouble.—[J. Newell Cotton. 


‘Ten Months, Seven Breeds 
Am Hol- Ayr- Guern- H’lstein Short- Average 
derness. shire. Devon. sey. Fri’sian. Jersey. Horn 7 bfeeds. 
2 1 3 + 4 + 1 3 
4 13 5 6 4 11 2 6 
$42 90 $49 32 $37 52 $46 15 $50 73 $45 49 $46 22 $45 47 
5721 6824 3984 5385 7918 5045 6055 5847 
0 76 0 74 0 94 0 86 0 65 0 90 078 079 
163 1 58 2 02 1 85 139 1 95 1 68 173 
724 1 869 4 577 4 804 0 936 5 775 4 866 2 793 3 
12 66 12 74 14 50 14 93 11 83 15 37 14 30 13 76 
5 93 5 68 6 50 573 5 42 5 87 5 34 578 
- $73 22 $87 24 $51 00 $68 93 $101 35 $64 58 $72 50 $74 12 
S67 58 81 14 53 89 75 O4 87 41 72 37 80 85 74 04 
$56 12 64 47 48 27 75 18 70 07 74 30 72 03 65 T7 
$24 69 31 73 16 37 28 88 36 65 24 63 34 60 28 22 
$15 61 19 06 12 00 15 81 20 49 13 78 18 20 16 42 
$7 81 953 — 600 7 90 10 25 6 89 9 10 8 21 
$16.89 22.20 10.37 20.97 2€.40 17.74 25.50 20.01 





THE TEN BEST GRAPES 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK 

The ten best grapes for table are not the ten best for general 
culture. What I propose is to name ten of the best for eating. 

Iona.—I am inclined to place this at the head of the list. It is 
a delicious, juicy, winey grape, that bears long, very brittle 
clusters. The color is also that of wine. It ripens in central New 
York the first to middle of October, which of course makes it 
unsuitable for vineyard culture. The vine should be carefully 
covered for winter. But the grape, although thin skinned, is a 
wonderfully good keeper. I have it well into winter, kept in open 
baskets in a cool room or cellar. It is hard to over-praise the Iona. 


If it fails to ripen before heavy frosts, put it into baskets and it 


will ripen after cutting. ; 

Brighton.—This is a seedling of Iona, and a most delicious 
fruit. The huge bunches are red in color, and ripen all along from 
early September into October. But unlike Iona it is not a good 
keeper ; also unlike its parent, it fails to self-pollenize. I never yet 
saw a person who could not enjoy a bunch of Brightons in their 
prime. Both grapes have small seeds. 

Goethe.—This is, to my taste, the best of Rogers’ hybrids; 
although a well ripened Salem or Lindley or Massasoit or No 30 is 
good enough. Goethe is more like a hot house variety than any 
other and of a delicious meaty substance. It ripens late and keeps 
exceedingly well. I cover my vines carefully for winter. 

Herbert.—This is one of the grandest grapes every way that 
ever grew. I like it better every year. It ripens the latter part of 
September and keeps well till December, but is not one of our best 
keepers. The flavor is rich, the skinis strong but not tough, and 
the seeds are rather large like all of Rogers’ hybrids. 

Worden.—No grape appears for an early black to anyway com- 
pete with this. It has the general appearance of Concord, but it 
differs from that grape in being sweet as soon as colored, which is 
from two to three weeks before the Concord. It bears enormously 
and is a good keeper, considering the thinness of the skin. 

Jefferson.—W hen the Jefferson finds a sufficiently long season it 
isincomparably noble. It isasort of cross between Iona and Goethe 
in qualities. I have eaten them when but half ripe with more satis- 
faction than most ripe grapes. It ripens however so late as here to 
rarely perfect itself. 

Gertner.—A grand red grape. This is also a Rogers’ hybrid, 
and was not highly noted until recently. It deserves the highest 
possible commendation for size, color, crop and quality. It how- 
ever does not perfectly self-pollenize. 

Niagara,—Not quite an ideal of flavor. It has however proved 
so grand a cropper of great bunches of beautiful white grapes of 
good quality that it deserves the highest rank. It is also a really 
good keeper if cut when first perfected. It was thought that 
Diamond would supersede Niagara, but it has failed in health and 
evenness of ripening. Empire State has equally failed. 

Delaware.—This needs no describing, it is however worthy of a 
place among the best ten only in favorable localities. As far north 
as central New York I cannot often secure Delawares as delicious 
as those grown in the Hudson Valley and in Missouri. 

I am at a loss which to place tenth in my list ; either Lady, or 
Hayes, or Duchess, or Wilder. Lady, if I could get a crop,would rank 
first in this soil and climate, but it is pronounced characterless 
elsewhere. With me it is the ideal of character. Duchess is a 
glorious grape, bearing enormous crops, and yet ripening unevenly, 
and must be cut as soon as ripe. Hayes is a delicate grower, but 
bears delicious fruit. Wilder and Agawam are superb. But on the 
whole I am inclined to give the tenth place to Eldorado. It is by 
no means as shy a bearer as sometimes reported. But if one wishes 
to increase the ten it will be safe to add Lady, Hayes, Salem, 
Wilder, Agawam and Duchess. The favorite grape of my children 
is Duchess. 





Apples for Profit.—In raising winter fruit for commercial 
purposes, the list of varieties cannot be too small. The 
Baldwin, Hubbardston, Spy and Ben Davis make a very full list, 
unless we wish for the Fall Harvey, which sells for a good price, 
and in an over-abundant year is one of the best varieties for evap- 
orating or canning. Of these varieties let the Baldwin and Spy 
form eight-tenths of your orchard. I wish I could say something, 
in closing, that would be a deciding point with some young farmer 
to stay at home and make orcharding a business on the home farms 
of Maine. It would mean enjoyment that is substantial and last- 
ing, time for reading and study, not of things to which we never 
can attain, but of our fields and their crops, how they grow and 
feed; of our stock, and of our family. Then there is the satisfac- 
tion, and a dollar’s worth of it is worth as much as of anything 
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else—of knowing that we are our own master, that we may sit 
down in the shade of trees our own hands have planted and partake 
of its fruit, taking in the beauties of God’s green earth as those 
cannot who are shut up in factory or store.—[C. E. Wheeler. 





THE NEW CARDINAL POPPY. 





Each year sees a distinct advance made in the production of 
new and more beautiful varieties of our standard flowers. The 
pansy, the sweet pea and the poppy have in recent years been each 

= particularly fortunate in the results 

We, of the attention which has been be- 

ia stowed upon them. I have raised 

4 Ye woany of the newer varieties of these 

+ three flowers during the past season 
and have been highly gratified with 
the beautifully colored blossoms that 
have appeared. Particularly gratify- 
ing have been the results in the cul- 
tivation of new sorts of pansies and 
poppies. The most beautiful variety 
of the latter that has made brilliant 
color in the garden, has been the New 
Cardinal Poppy, an illustration of 
which is given herewith. The color 
is the beautiful combination of cardi- 
nal and white, while the form is de- 
cidedly handsome, a perfect head be- 
ing formed that is decidedly ‘‘feath- 
ery” in apperance. It is a decided 
acquisition to the list of poppies and 
deserves to be widely cultivated ; such 
beautiful varieties of our good old- 
fashioned flowers seeming to me to be 





NEW CARDINAL POPPY 
much more satisfactory to cultivate in large beds, than a great mass 
of this, that and the other flowers, some good, some bad and many 
indifferent, and almost none possessing any decided character as a 


blossom. A few beautiful varieties of flowers are far preferable to 
the heterogeneous collections one sees in many gardens. 





fhe Oxalis.—Plants continually in blossom and requiring the 
least care give the most satisfaction, especially when they bloom 
during the dreary months of winter, The oxalis is the most useful, 
all round window plant in cultivation, being so hardy it requires 
but a short rest and its bright green clover-like foliage is seldom 
injured by sudden changes of temperature. If partially frozen, a 
dash of cold water will restore its beauty. The mammoth oxalis 
has showy foliage but not the hardy qualities of the smaller variety 
and has less profusion of bloom. The beautiful, delicate, star- 
shaped flowers surprise one daily. They delight in sunshine and 
turn toward it and for this reason are frequently used as a window 
hanging plant. Its drooping stems are graceful on a,small stand 
as a sitting room ornament. The pink blossom is more common, 
the pure white and yellow being rare. For soil, chip dirt fertilized 
with common liquid manure, or rich garden soil, is adaptable, the 
tubers being planted an inch below the surface. Give frequent 
showerings. The common wood sorrel is a similar plant, easily 
potted and made to thrive, and hard to distinguish from the culti- 
vated variety.—[Mrs C. F. Underwood. 


Hollyhocks and Pansies.—An excellent covering for the holly- 
hock is a nail keg, with both ends knocked out. Place one over 
each plant, and fill in about it with leaves. Then put something 
over the top, to keep out the rain, When snow comes, bank up 
well about the keg. Plants come through the winter, when pro- 
tected in this way, in splendid condition, and give early and fine 
flowers. Unprotected, half the hollyhock plants die off in spring, 
at the north. A close, heavy covering is almost sure death to them, 
as it is toa pansy. The ideal covering for pansies is leaves scat- 
tered loosely among the plants, with large branches of evergreens 
laid over them. These keep the leaves in place. 





An experiment was reported in mulching old orchards with 
barnyard manure. This was spread over the orchard four inches 
deep, and with cherries this treatment almost tripled the yield. 
Besides increasing the quantity, the manured trees produced fruit 
of the best quality, while those untreated were small and unsalable. 
As far as growth was concerned the same result was obtained with 
apple trees, but as there was no fruit last year, the experiment was 
not fully satisfactory. 
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THE INS AND OUTS OF DUCK CULTURE 


c. D. BELL 


It is surprising that more attention is not given to the duck- 
raising industry, as it is easier and less troublesome to raise ducks 
than it is to rear chickens. Those who doubt that there is money 
in it, should have accompanied the writer on a recent visit to a 
small duck farm on Long Island, the property of Mr Alfred 
Ketcham. The cheerful face of the owner and the many testimo- 
nies to thrift and comfort exhibited in house and surroundings, 
showed plainly that here at least no pinch was felt and hard times 
did not prevail. 

The farm is a small one, about two acres of it being devoted to 
the duck business. Mr Ketcham also keeps a cow, a horse, about 
100 hens and he raises his own vegetables. 

‘*What do you feed your ducks?” I inquired. 

‘*These grass runs furnish them a supply of green food. The 
remainder of their bill of fare, which consists mainly of corn and 
corn meal, varied by wheat, oats, bran, starch feed, etc, I have to 
buy. The amount of fish which they catch in the creek which runs 
through the farm is so inconsiderable that I make no account of it.” 

‘*Has the creek then any value?” 

“Oh yes. It gives them ample opportunity for keeping them- 
selves clean and this is a very important factor.” 

‘* How many ducks do you raise in a season?” 

**Generally about 1500 are raised each year. 
tends from March to October.” 

‘* What breed of ducks do you prefer?” 

‘These you see, which are a cross between the Pekin and Rouen 
breeds. I prefer them to the thoroughbreds because of their greater 
size and weight—the great desiderata in duck raising. Barring an 
occasional exchange of eggs with some of my neighbors, engaged 
in the same business, I have had no new blood in my flock for sev- 
eral years.” 

Mr Ketcham sells off all his fowls during the season, except 
about 30 which are retained for breeding purposes. By this method 
he loses the larger profits coming from the sale of early ducks. 
Those marketed in March often bring 35 cents per pound, while 
those sold in August rarely exceed 14 cents. 

** Why do you take this course?” we inquired. 

“There are several reasons. If I went in for early ducks, I 
should have to spend considerable money to provide proper winter 
quarters for them, and they also, in cold weather, require much 
more attention and care.” ; 

Mr Ketcham says ducks are excellent layers. They begin 
about the middle of February and lay almost continuously to 
October. 

**Do you use incubators ?” 

**No, for my business I prefer hens. If I were engaged in 
winter work, I would doubtless prefer an incubator.” 

All eggs laid up to July 4 are used for hatching, those laid 
later are sold to bakers who prefer them to hens’ eggs, claiming 
that they make a richer cake. When six or eight weeks old a pair 
of ducks will weigh eight or nine pounds and they are then fit for 
market. They shculd always be sold before moulting. 

‘** Are they troublesome things to pick?” we inquired. 

** Well hardly that. We pay five cents each for picking ducks, 
but the feathers, which are quite valuable, help to reduce this 
expense.” 

‘* Are they not very greedy eaters?” 

** Oh yes, but I don’t think they eat any more than other fowls. 
They eat very rapidly, or seem to do so, and are the sooner satisfied. 
But they outgrow and outweigh chickens decidedly, and I think 
give better cash returns for the food they consume.” 

Mr Ketcham finds ducks are always salable—the demand for 
them is steady. The market is seldom or never overstocked. He 
has made no attempt to cater to any local or special trade, prefer- 
ring to ship to a well-known commission house. He understands 
that he does not realize quite as much in cash as he would on the 
other plan, but he thus gets relieved of all bother. 


My season ex- 





SETTING A HEN 


MRS MARY B. KEECH 


The setting of hens should be done with a view to the seasons. 
If in winter, make her nest in the warmest place, up off the ground, 
as the cold earth will take away much animal heat. In the sum- 
mer make the nest in a cool place and if possible, on or near the 
ground. Arrange it so the hen can get off and on without danger 
of breaking the eggs. If the nest box is painted on the inside with 
tar, the setter will not be disturbed by lice and the odor of tar will 
drive away rats. If tary is not used, saturate the box thoroughly 
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with kerosene. Place a layer of wood ashes two inches deep and a 
layer of soil three inches deep on the bottom, then put in enough 
clean hay or straw to make a comfortable nest. Hay is better than 
straw as vermin do not breed so rapidly in it. Before setting the 
hen dust her and the nest well with fresh insect powder. Repeat 
this every week during the period of incubation. Lice increase 
very rapidly under a sitting hen and it is cruel to allow her to go 
through three long weeks of torture, simply because of neglect. 
Select even-sized eggs; never set a warped or misshapen one. Do 
not give the hen too many. If the weather is cold, ten are enough. 
Every egg in the nest will, in time, be turned and placed on the 
edge of the nest, and if the nest is too full, those on the edge will 
get chilled. All the eggs will hatch if they are fertile and the hen 
has no more than she can do justice to. To tell whether an egg is 
fertile or not, place the large end against the tip of the tongue an 
instant ; if you detect a warmth it is fertile. If cold, it contains 
no germ and will not hatch. 

There is no known method of determining with infallible accu- 
racy the sex of eggs, but the writer having observed this matter 
closely during the hatching season has found the following rule a 
safe one to follow: Anegg which is perfectly smooth on pointed 
end will produce a pullet, but one with a wrinkle or curl on pointed 
end will produce a cockerel. It is best to first try the hen on a few 
common eggs to see if she is satisfied with her nest and new quar- 
ters. If she is content, on the following evening give her the eggs 
for hatching. Note the day they will hatch on the nest box. It 
will save time and trouble to set six or more hens at the same time. 
Several sitting hens can be cared for almost as easily as one or two, 
and the nearer the chicks are of the same age the better they will 
do. But do not give too many chicks to the hen. One cause of 
failure with early poultry raisers is that they give the hen more 
chicks than she is able to take care of. When small, a hen can 
cover her brood with ease, but as the chicks grow older they require 
more room; If the mother is not able to cover them they die. A 
chick is comparatively naked and must be kept warm. Attend to 
the sitters at the same time every day. Often a hen will refuse to 
leave her nest. Do not drive her off but run your hands down on 
each side of her and lift her gently. All sitters should be handled 
carefully. Give them plenty of grain, fresh water, sharp grit and 
a clean dust bath. If the weather is cold, 15 or 20 minutes are 
long enough for them to be off the nest. If an egg gets broken in 
the nest and the others become smeared with the contents, wash 
them carefully with a soft rag and warm water and remove the 
hay. If the weather is dry pour a pint of warm water around the 
nest the nineteenth day. When the day arrives for chicks to 
appear, do not disturb the mother. That is the most trying time 
for her. When part are hatched remove the mother, take out the 
shells and replace her. Leave the chicks under her all night; they 
need her vitalizing heat. It is not a good plan to remove them and 
put them near a fire. Do not make a hen stay on the nest three 
long weeks and then rob her of her chicks and reset her. 





For Loading Logs.—Arrange two stout timbers, aa, with one end 
of each on the ground and the other on the sled or wagon, as shown 
in the illustration. 
Double a 14-inch 
rope of suitable 
length. Loop the 
middle through a 
clevis, so it will not 
slip. Tie the ends 
of the rope to the 
side of the sled 
farthest from the 
log, 6b. Bring the clevis back over the sled and around the log, 
so it will balance, then take it back over the sled, hitch on the team 
at d, and go ahead. Have a wood-rack on the sled, and remove the 
stakes from the side on which the log is received. 

















An Experiment with a Pair of African Geese.—I let them run sep- 
arately and fed liberally to see the best [could do. The goose laid 51 
eggs; Lonly succeeded in getting 37 goslings, and a horse got loose 
and killed one and another died, leaving me 35 for market. I sold 
them in Quincy market for $81.47. So that goose gave more profit 
than a cow and two hogs. Yet I did not feel satisfied with my 
hatch, which was under the average, and one of my neighbors beat 
me.—[ William Rankin, Massachusetts. 


The best method of preserving celery for winter use, is to put 
in long narrow boxes in the cellar, packing with moist earth. If 
this earth gets dry, wet it, being careful not to get water on the 
foliage as the leaves will then rot. Celery kept thus will remain 
crisp and in the best possible condition. 








MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


FERTILIZERS FOR FIRST YEAR ON A DAIRY FARM 


DIRECTOR C. 0. FLAGG, RHODE ISLAND EXPERIMENT STATION 





[Have bought a farm with a naturally good soil, warm, sandy loam, 


easily tilled, being first class corn land. What is the most economical ferti- 
lizer to apply the first year? There is but little manure. The meadows are 
in fair condition but need topdressing. Ishall plant 12 acres corn, 3 acres 
fodder crops, and oats and potatoes, and wish to obtain ehough fodder to 
keep 10 cows for milk production.—F. B. B., Rhode Island.} 


The conditions described seem favorable for vorn raising for 
milk production. The corn should be cultivated entirely by horse 
labor and the smoothing harrow and Breed’s weeder should be used 
frequently while the corn is small. Good results from the use of 
fertilizers of any kind can seldom be attained unless cultivation is 
thorough. Weeds exhaust more profit than a farmer can hope to 
make where they are allowed to grow. In planting so large an area 
something can be saved by buying at wholesale and the home-mixing 
of fertilizers if there is labor and time todo it. Broadcast with 
great care that it may be evenly distributed and work thoroughly 
into the soil. The amount of fertilizer applied per acre is minute 
when compared with the bulk of the soil in which the plant roots 
develop and grow. For best results fertilizers should be thoroughly 
distributed through the whole mass of soil, but frequently this can 
hardly be accomplished even by repeated harrowing. Either For- 
mula A, B or C should give good crops of corn; B containing the 
most actual plant food is therefore the most expensive, but 
with fairly good land and thorough culture, either A or C ought to 
do well. 

For fodder crops sow Canada peas with the oats, using two 
bushels of peas and two bushels of oats. For fertilizer, use Formula 
D. The peas should be covered with a plow or harrow four inches 
deep and the oats sown after the peas and harrowed in. If crops 
are needed for feeding green during the summer, cow peas or soja 
beans will be found economical. These are leguminous crops which 
grow well where there is a scanty supply of nitrogen to make full 
fodder crops. They are not suitable for curing for winter feeding. 
They are also profitable to grow for making ensilage. When dried 
the stems are woody and the leaves drop from the stem, so there is 
difficulty in curing and they are not palatable to stock. As green 
foods during the summer they are excellent. For potatoes, use For- 
mula E, applying three-fourths of the full amount broadcast and 
thoroughly work into the soil. The other one-fourth should be 
applied in the drill at the time of planting, care being taken to mix 
it well with the soil that the vitality of the seed may not be injured. 

MIXTURES OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS IN POUNDS PER ACRE 


Formula,, A B Cc D E 
Nitrate of soda, Ibs, 225 — 300 300 105 
$. C. dissolved phosphate rock lbs, 420 420 450 600 540 
Fine ground bone, Ibs, 105 120 -- a 120 
Muriate of potash, 120 150 120 150 300 
Tankage, -— 420 7 _— 750 
Dried blood, — 420 — _ 





THE SO-CALLED COWPEA FOR THE NORTH 


JONATHAN PERRIAM, ILLINOIS 


The legume called cowpea in the south is without doubt the 
most valuable single plant there grown for forage, and also for 
turning under as a green manure, in all that region where red 
clover is not natural to the soil. Alfalfa takes the place of red 
clover in the partially arid soils west of the Missouri river. 
Wherever red clover is natural to the soil there is no other one 
plant so valuable for fodder and as.a fertilizing crop. Where 
neither red clover nor alfalfa can be grown the cowpea becomes 
valuable. It is really not a pea, but belongs to the bean tribe. It 
is a species of Dolichos, of which the asparagus bean is one of the 
cultivated varieties. I should not recommend its general cultiva- 
tion north of the 40th degree of latitude, or a line running between 
Kansas and Nebraska and Central Dlinois, and when so cultivated 
it should be sown immediately after corn is up, so it may be cut 
and cured as soon as the pods are fairly formed or when the peas in 
the most advanced pods are in the dough. 

For the southern portions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri 
and Kansas, the plant may be valuable as a special fodder crop, 
since it is nearly as rich in nitrogenous compounds as red clover or 
alfalfa, The plant will not ripen its seed outside the latitude for 
the production of cotton. Above this latitude the seed must be 
imported. Memphis, Tenn, is the chief seed market in the south, 
but all the principal seedsmen keep it in stock. 

The cowpea will thrive on land too poor for clover, and, like all 
the pea or bean-tribe, leaves the soil in admirable condition for after 
crops. Inthe south, and especially in the gulf states, the cowpea is 
a sheet anchor, for fodder, for its seed, and for plowing under. 
Cattle, swine and horses eat it. When sown among corn, it is pas- 
tured after the corn is ripe, but care must be taken that the stock 
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be not allowed to eat lavishly of it when green, since, like green 
clover, it generates gas, causing bloat. While the plant will grow 
ona poor soil, it would hardly pay to sow it for a fodder crop, 
unless the soil be in good heart. A well drained, rich, sandy loam 
is best adapted not only to the cowpea, but to clover, alfalfa and 
legumes generally. 





SHEEP GUANO 
B. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 
— 

The farmer having a flock of sheep may, if he will, contrive to 
save from them each summer a considerable amount of excellent 
fertilizer, and one which is as convenient to handle asany. The 
tendency of sheep to take refuge under any building that offers 
them a shelter from the hot sun, or escape from flies, is well known. 
It is in such places that the droppings of fhe sheep may be collected, 
often in large quantity. If the farmer has no shelter of this kind 
for his flock, it will pay him to construct one, not only for the pur- 
pose of saving a valuable manure, but also for the comfort it would 
afford the flock. This he may do at little cost, out of any refuse 
planks he may have, and a few poles and forks from the woods. A 
low, dark structure suits them best, as flies will not follow them in 
the dark ; but any old outhouse will answer for the purpose. 

With hoes scrape together the droppings and the fine soil 
loosened by the constant tramping of the sheep. To this add at least 
three times as much land plaster, working it over thoroughly with 
the hoe till all lumps are broken up fine. Put this mixture away in 
bags or barrels, and keep dry till wanted for use. Continue this 
through the season as often as a few bushels of the droppings may 
be collected. By the end of summer there will be a considerable 
quantity of sheep guano. This fertilizer may be sowed by hand or 
machine as readily as any other, and it possesses a high percentage 
of the most important elements of plant food. It is admirably 
suited for truck and vegetables, and especially adapted for turnips 
and other rvot crops. Considering the small cost and high value of 
this homemade guano, it is one of the cheapest fertilizers known. 





Preparing Stables for Winter.—Every careful farmer will at this 
time see that his stable doors fit properly, and that all cracks are 
stopped. If not attended to animal heat will be lost and feed con- 

l i sequently wasted. Pieces of old horse 
§ Mow SUPPORT blankets or strips of carpet sewed to- 
Cee a S\ gether in one great curtain with a broad 
hem on the upper edge and strung on a 
wire at the top of the door frame, will 
make an effectual storm door. This is 
pushed aside in the morning and drawn 
in place the last thing at night before 
shutting the outside door. Where stan- 
RC chions are used for cows, make a drop six 
TO KEEP A COW FROM FOUL- to 12 inches deep and tight enough to 
ING HER STALL. hold all liquids. It must be of sufficient 
depth to prevent a lazy animal standing with her hind feet in it. 
Cows do not like to stand with their back much out of the level. 
The rows of stanchions may be made in panels so that they can be 
moved toand from the trench to fit each set of cows. Build a man- 
ger in front of the stanchions 18 inches wide at bottom, 24 ft at top 
and 24 ft deep. This will prevent scattering the feed. Otherwise 
in the endeavor to reach it, the hind feet get into the drop and 
when the cow recovers berself the bedding is soiled. The cow which 
has a habit of humping herself, causing the droppings to fall on the 
floor and not into the drop, may be treated thus: To one end of a 
6-inch board (a) long enough to reach from the ceiling nearly to 
the cow’s back, nail a similar board (b) 18 inches long and at right 
angles to it. On the opposite end “fasten a 2x4 (c) 12 inches long 
with rounded ends so that staples can be drawn over them into the 
ceiling directly over the cow’s back. This may be swung out of the 
way when the cattle are not in the barn.—(C. H. D., Wisconsin. 




















Protection for Small Animals.—If large and small cattle or hogs 
are fed and housed together the smaller animals will hardly thrive. 
They will be whipped away from the trough and get less than their 
share of the food; and they will be driven around or from the 
shelter, and the large animals will scarcely profit from the misfor- 
tunes of their smaller fellows, as driving the others from feed and 
shelter will ‘‘work off” a good part of the flesh from the extra feed. 
Sometimes the smaller animals are seriously injured; and in the 
larger animals is developed a quarrelsome disposition that is not 
desirable, to say the least. Yet other considerations make it a bad 
plan to confine small and large animals in the same enclosure. 
Much better results will be secured by putting only a very few ani- 
mals in the same enclosure, and those of the same size. ~ 
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LESSONS UPON A GRAVE PROBLEM IN AGRICULTURE 


(Digest of the report of CHARLEs E. OAK, forestry commissioner for the 
state of Maine, whose duty it is to “collect and classify statistics relating to 
the forests and connecied interests of the state; to institute an inquiry into 
the extent to which the forests of Maine are being destroyed by fires and 
by wasteful cutting, and to ascertain so far as he can the diminution of the 
wooded surface of the land upon the water sheds of the lakes, rivers and 
water powers of the state, and the effect of such diminution upon thé water 


powers and on the natural conditions of the climate.”] 

It is almost a misnomer to call Maine the ‘‘pine tree state,” as 
the pine has become comparatively a thing of the past—yet within 
the memory of men still living only the value of the pine was taken 
into consideration in fixing values upon timber lands. No one 
seemed ever to dream that the spruce growth would yield such 
enormous revenues as it is now doing, far exceeding those from 
pine; and, stranger yet, that cedar lands which were formerly 
regarded as absolutely worthless and marked as waste lands on all 
the early charts and plans should have proved the most valuable 
per acre of any of the Maine timber lands, having yielded in many 
instances $30 and $40 per acre. Much of the land in Aroostook 
county bought solely for the pine growth upon it, and afterwards 
sold to settlers for a mere pittance, has since yielded from $3 to $30 
per acre in spruce and cedar.’ With the increased cut of spruce the 
quality and character of the lumber has steadily grown poorer. 
For a number of years past it is conceded that the local cut of the 
state from the wild lands equaled 500,000,000 feet upon which the 
average is $2.50 per 1000 feet, making the yearly income from stump- 
age $1,250,000 or approximately 7 per cent of the total value of 
the wild lands each year. 

If, then, there was no annual growth, the total value of the wild 
lands would be exhausted in about 14 years, and if it is assumed 
that the value of the soil after removing the lumber is 50 cents 
per acre without growth, the total value of the lumber would be 
gone in about eleven years. The state assessors have given a value 
of $2.00 per acre to wild lands, or a total value of $18,210,894. Mr 
Oak states it can be demonstrated that of the spruce lumber that 
has already reached a merchantable size, (assumed to be 12 inches 
in diameter three feet from the ground), the annual growth cannot 
possibly exceed 2 per cent. Weare then brought face to face with 
the startling fact that—such being the condition—in twenty years 
the lumber industry of the state will be entirely gone unless means 
are put in force to save, economize and carefully husband the 
resources of our forests. As it is only the merchantable lumber 
that fixes the present value of timber lands, a close study should be 
made of the younger growth in order to understand more perfectly 
exactly what the state has to depend upon in the future in the way 
of furnishing a constant supply of lumber. 

The report gives results of an interesting study of spruce trees 
to ascertain their age and size. A total of 1050 trees examined on 
drives and in mill yards was taken for this purpose. The logs were 
grown on the waters of the Androscoggin and Kennebec rivers, and 
from branches of the Penobscot in Aroostook county. The average 
dimensions of these logs represent a tree containing 23 cubic feet, 
or 120 feet board measure, and this tree was grown in 192 years. 
Adding to the log twocubic feet for stump and seven for top, 
adding also to the age 20 more years for the hight growth of the 
stump, and dividing contents by age, gives 15 cubic feet. That is 
to say, a spruce tree on the average and throughout its age until 
cut, maintains a growth of one cubit foot in six and two-thirds 
years. In adult life the growth per tree would be considerably 
greater, and in young seedlings it would for many years be les3, 
Out of 1050 trees, 14 or 13 per cent were over 300 years of age. Of 
these only one was over 312 years of age, that being a tree of only 
134 inches butt diameter, showing 363 rings. Regarding the age 
and size of pine, far less satisfactory information ison hand. Fifty 
trees of all ages and sizes is a very small number for generalization, 
but the results show something. A considerably larger log of pine 
than of spruce is only 103 years of age, while the average yearly 
growth maintained is two and one-half times that of spruce—a 
relation of the two species which is doubtless approximately cor- 
rect.. For black spruce 250 years corresponds to that of 70 years 
for a human being. 





IMPROVEMENT OF EARTH ROADS 


Mr D. O. Nourse, the agriculturist and farm superintendent of 
the Virginia experiment station, has just published a bulletin relat- 
ing to the roads of that state—‘if,” as he says, ‘‘the tracks over 
which we are obliged to travel may be dignified by the name of 
roads”—in which he makes a strong plea for placing the building 
and repair of earth roads in the hands of persons who understand 
how to do such work in accordance with correct principles, What 
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is wanted is an engineer or overseer for each county, to be paid a 
regular salary, who would, if a man of honor, be jealous of his rep- 
utation, and good roads would be the result. Such an officer 
could, in a few years, by keeping a sufficient number of teams and 
employing men used to the work who would be becoming better 
workmen year by year, build up a department that would be a 
credit to the community. It is no wonder that roads are poor when 
contracts are let to persons who hardly know a good road from a 
bad one—for it is just as necessary to know how to build a high- 
way as it is to build a railroad. A few fundamental principles in 
the building and maintenance of earth roads are given. 

I. A common error is that of attempting to repair without 
first removing the cause of the trouble. Drainage must be first 
attended to, as it is simply impossible to make a road bed to stand 
if the drainage is bad. ‘‘We have seen on one of the most traveled 
roads, the water run for half a mile in the wheel and horse tracks, 
when perhaps the taking out of a stump or one blast of rock would 
remove all obstructions and allow good gutters.” Water must be 
kept out of the road at all hazards and this must first, last and 
always be by the conduits at each side. 

II. Water never runs up hill. Often the gutters are suffi- 
ciently good in every respect except that the slope is in the wrong 
direction. The eye is not always a true evidence of slope of ground 
as the topography of the land may be such that the fall is more 
apparent than real. Apply the test of the simple level. 

Ill. A safe rule is to place bridges or culverts wherever there 
is a depression in the road; and_unless the water may be conveyed 
to fields on each side, a culvert must be made in the lowest spot, 
carrying the water across the road. 

IV. Whenever a mud hole is formed in an earth road, it should 
never be filled with a lot of stones as this is almost certain to make 
two mud holes instead of one. First remove the mud and water 
from the puddle, and then take earth as nearly of the same nature 
as the road-bed as possible and pound this into the hole firmly, so 
that wheels may pass over it at once without sinking into it. It 
should be filled somewhat higher than surrounding portions to 
allow for settling. 

V. Give the road-bed the proper slope. Never allow it to be 
too flat, or lower in the middle than at the sides. A section of road 
should, if cut transversely, present an arc in shape, sloping from the 
center toeach side. This, of course, is to prevent water from stand- 
ing on the surface. 

VI. Do not make roads too wide or too narrow. If too wide 
they become very expensive to keep in repair; and if too narrow 
the gutters become obstructed from wagons running into them. In 
general these rules apply with equal force to earth or rock roads, 
as if'a rock road is to be made these principles must first be carried 
out. The ideas may appear absurdly simple, but there are thou- 
sands of instances in which they are utterly disregarded in road 
building and repairs, and hence are the more necessary. 





New Fruits in the Northwest, reported to the American pomol- 
ogical society this week by J. L. Harris of Minnesota: A new 
apple originating in Minnesota, called Soiree, is attracting much 
attention ; fruit large, round, yellow; skin thickly set with light 
gray dots, rather short stem in a narrow, deep and russeted cavity ; 
calyx small, closed in a medium narrow, ridged basin ; flesh yellow, 
nearly fine, crisp, sub-acid; season late autumn. Not any better 
new native plums P. Americana have come to my notice than the 
De Soto, Hawkeye, Rolling Stone and Cheeny, except one of the 
New Ulm seedlings which has been named New Ulm, a large, oval 
mottled red plum, of excellent quality, that is proving hardy and 
productive. Townsend (originating at Baraboo, Wis), a seedling of 
the P. Domestica is promising, about the size and has the appear- 
ance of Lombard, but hardier, better flavored and a few days earlier. 
North Star currant is being planted in the northwest, and is prom- 
ising—a strong grower (equaling the Long Bunch Holland), a heavy 
producer of large fruit, better in quality than Fay or Victoria. 
The Princess strawberry, that originated in Minnesota, is holding 
its own for‘hardiness, productiveness, and large size of fruit, but is 
too soft and sour for market. 


Bottom Facts About Florida’s Orange Industry are fully stated 
by S. Powers. He shows that the business is settling down to “the 
slow and sure pace of grain, or stock farming.” The Christmas 
freeze this season, like that of 1886, is one of those calamities that 
may befall any section. The orange grower can raise all the veg- 
etables, meat, milk and eggs that his family needs, and his oranges 
should pay for groceries and other household expenses and still 
leave a surplus. It is not apparent, therefore, that orange growing 


in Florida pays any better than farming in other sections, taking 
the average of men, methods and seasons. 
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An exchange gleefully says ‘hog killin’ 
time at our house, with tenderloins, spareribs, 
gravy and buck- 
added to the 
and doctor’s 


head-cheese, sausages, pork 
wheats galore!’”’ It should have 
list biliousness, headaches, pills 
bills. 
oe 

The polls in the potato vete close Feb 5. All 
postal card ballots must be mailed on or before 
that date at latest, the earlier the better. 
Answer the ten questions printed last week 
and previously, without delay, so that we may 
have at least 100,000 votes. 

a 

A determined effort is being made by the 
New York tax reform association, so-called, to 
pass a local option tax law at Albany, so that 
the cities may escape the personal property 
tax. As the cities are the hiding places of 
vast accumulations of personal property, this 
should be defeated, as it has been in 
the past three sessions of the assembly. 

sisal cients 

The Journal of Commerce insists that we 
should compel the payment of customs in gold, 
as the only way of heading off the drain of gold 


Ineasure 


EDITORIAL 


from the treasury. That would be the acme of 
financial unwisdom. Such a law would at once 
put gold ata premium over both silver and pa- 
per money and restore the anomalous condition 
of finance which prevailed at the close of the 
war. Stop paying out gold for paper—we are 
under no obligations to do it. Pay coin if they 


want it but let it be silver until we have no 
more silver to pay. 
On the Wrong Track. 





No careful observer doubts the existence of 
more or less tuberculosis in the herds of cattle 
in this country any more than he would ques- 
tion its existence in the human race. Just at 
the present time we are passing through one 
of our periodical ‘‘scares”’ or ‘‘flurries.”” Un- 
due prominence has been given the matter in 
the journals of the day and a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and distrust created which may serious- 
ly affect the price of beef and of dairy 
ucts. There is no sound reason why such a 
feeling should prevail. Many of the best 
judges in the country to-day—men who are fa- 
miliar with our dairies—are ofthe opinion that 
there is much less tuberculosis in our herds 
than there was twenty years ago. To make 
matters worse, the veterinarians of the coun- 
try, by common consent or preconceived plans, 
have been industriously harping on the dan- 
gers resulting from the use of milk or meat 
from tuberculous animals—exaggerating it to 
an extent that renders them liable to be class- 
ed as disciples of Baron Munchausen. 

As a result of the scare, we have the killers 
abroad with their little bottle of tuberculin in 
one hand and a knife in the other, adding to 
the panic and spending the people’s money. 
Compulsory laws have been passed in the mat- 
ter of inspections, which are far just. 
The hog butter men swell the chorus and are 
lustily denouncing the bovine race on account 
of the dangers resulting from the use of their 
products, while they interlard their concert 
with hymns of praise for the hog. These 
greasy patriots are spending their money free- 
ly in various ways and have much to do with 
helping on the panic. 

The possible injurious effect of tubercu- 
linin healthy cattle is disregarded. A few 
states—notably Massachusetts, New York and 
New Jersey—are combatting the disease, but 
what are they among so many? Federal 
operation with the authorities in all the states 
simultaneously, is the only means of conduct- 
ing an effectual ‘stamping out’’ campaign. 

Another great objection to the present meth- 
ods is that they divert attention from the only 
rational method of exterminating this disease 
ifit can be exterminated. We must study cat- 
tle hygiene. We must so learn to breed 
as to give their offspring the greatest physi- 
We must so feed them that we can 
on the result achieved by successful 
breeding and make all their environments tend 
in this one direction—perfect physical health. 
Such animals—nine out of ten—will 
fully resist contagion when others lacking in 


prod- 





from 


co- 





them 


cal vigor. 
carry 


success- 


this direction will almost invariably suc- 
cumb to it. 
It is absolute nonsense—this theory that 


when a cow contracts the disease, that she is 
of no farther use. One of the most noted phy- 
sicians of Vienna—a professor in a medical 
college—states that 85 per cent of all the post 
mortem examinations he had made, showed 
the human subjects had at some time had tu- 
berculosis and that they had died of other di- 
seases, the tubercles having becom? healed 
and in no way affecting the health. Without 
doubt, the same conditions will be found ex- 
isting in cattle, and thousands who have been 
exposed to the disease and have contracted it, 
would, under a wise hygienic environment, 
completely recover. Not a fraction of 1 per 
cent of the cattle inspected last year at west- 
ern markets by the bureau of animal industry 
were tuberculous. 

It is time to call a 


halt in this ill advised 
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craze over a condition of affairs 
that has always existed and which can never 
be wholly cured by the “stamping out’ pro- 
alone. Kill every tuberculous animal in 
the world to-day and it is safe to say, with san- 
itary conditions unchanged, we should again 
have much of it in five years. We cannot ex- 
terminate the germs, but we can grow animals 
that the germs will find an uninviting field. 
<cciancniialtiiaaeiacia 

Starvation and death are rampant in central 
and western Nebraska. The destitution in 
that section is not yet realized by tke people at 
large. Generous as is the aid that has been 
extended, it is not enough to reach one in five 
of the sufferers. A friend writes from Mason 
City, Neb: “It is asorrowful sight to see peo- 
ple waiting at the door of the aid rooms and 
see their looks when night comes and they 
have been unable to get food or clothing.’”’ It 
is time for the people of the country to rise in 
their glorious charity and give freely of their 
abundance. Food, fuel and clothing are need- 
ed now, and seed later on. The railroads gen- 
erally will transport supplies free of cost and 
they may be sent in care of the governor at 
Omaha. 


scare—this 


cess 





The biennial convention of the American 
pomological society in California was a very 
successful affair. The visiting delegates were 
entertained with the most liberal cordiality. 
The papers and discussions at the meetings 
were mainly of interest to the Pacific coast, 
but all the experience brought out that would 
be of value to this section will appear in our 
columns, as our managing editor attended the 
meeting. The society re-elected the old list of 
ofticers, illustrated in our issue of Jan 3, in- 
cluding P. J. Berckmans of Georgia president, 
B G. Smith of Massachusetts treasurer, and G. 
C. Brackett of Kansas secretary. 

wenn Entree 

Every Patron in New York state who can 
find it within the range of possibility should 
attend the annual meeting of the state grange 
at Albany next week. Not only is there edu- 
cation along the lines of grange work, but at 
these meetings men prominent in state and 
national affairs are met and heard, and the 
farmer citizen goes home with a clearer knowl- 
edge and better understanding of the men for 
whom he casts his vote. Let us have a rous- 
ing meeting and show these worthies that the 
grange is no small local society but a great or- 
ganization whose voice must and will be 
heard. 

a 

The national dairy convention did just right 
in asking congress to place filled cheese on 
the same basis as oleo, to enact the original 
package bill and to establish a dairy bureau in 
the department of agriculture. It also re- 
quested the internal revenue bureau to more 
thoroughly enforce oleo laws and demanded 
that hog butter be not» used in federal insti- 
tutions. There is a good prospect that the 
Grout bill to except oleo from the provisions 
of the original package decision will pass. It 
is similar in its nature to the bill introduced in 
the senate by Mr Hill, and should be enacted. 

Intemperance costs this country untold mil- 
lions. Views differ as to legal methods of sup- 
pressing the evil, but we are sure every 
intelligent person will agree with us in the 
opinion that children should be brought up to 
shun liquor of all kinds as they would the 
plague. It is education along this line that 
accounts for many of the most substantial vic- 
tories of temperance. A map of the prohibi- 
tion counties in our southern states is always a 
surprise to people in other sections, and is one 
of the best advertisements that region can put 
forth. 





The Gold Reserve in the national treasury was 
reduced last week through enormous Withdrawals 
to a potnt under $57,000,000 or the lowest yet 
touched. Sinee the last bond sale scarcely two 
months ago withdrawals, largely for export to 
Europe, have exceeded 50,000,000. 
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F tue News. 


Pacific Roads Problem. 


One of the most perplexing questions before 
congress is the disposition of the government's 
claim of $70,000,000. against the Union Pacific 
railroad. The government practically paid 
the cost of building the road in addition to 
voting grants of land of enormous value. In 
return it received a second mortgage on the 
road which was early crippled by an unscru- 
pulous ring which enriched itself at the ex- 
pense of the United States. The first mort- 
gage bonds amount to $32,000,000 and their 
holders seek to foreclose on the main line 
which extends from Omaha to Ogden. The 
government will resist foreclosure proceedings 
and under a prescient law the secretary of 
the treasury is empowered to bid in the road. 
The propositions emanating from those 
interested in the road _ require large 
sacrifices of the United States and have 
aroused strong sentiment in favor of 
government operation of the road. The 
outlook in congress indicates legislation 
along the lines of the Reilly funding bill, 
although a plan of the senate committee in- 
volves the purchase outright of the govern- 
ment lien on the road for about the amount of 
the principal of the outstanding bonds.: The 
government would lose $25,000,000 in interest 
which it has paid, but, in the opinion of many 
members, would get out of the transaction in 
better shape than is likely under any other 
plan. The Union Pacific’s proposition that the 
road pay 2 instead of 3 per cent interest on the 
bonds proposed by the Reilly bill receives but 
scant favor. The Reilly bill provided that in 
the event of default of any payment for 90 days 
the entire debt matured, but an amendment 
makes this clause operative at the option of the 
secretary of the treasury. 





The Middle States.—The suit brought by 
William R. Laidlaw to recover $50,000 dama- 
ges from Russell Sage will have to be tried 
again, the third trial having resulted in the 
disagreement of the jury. Laidlaw it will be 
remembered was injured by a bomb hurled at 
Sage, and alleges that Sage used him as a 
screen. 

By a vote of 83 to 13 the New York assembly 
has passed a bill forbidding the display of for- 
eign flags on public buildings. 

Edward O. Quigley of New York city, the 
= forger of bonds of “various cities, has 
een sentenced to 15 years and six months 
in Sing Sing. 

Fire in the Hazleton (Pa) mine slope, the 
deepest in the Lehigh region, caused a loss of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, last week. 

Fifty-two indictments have been prepared 
by the court of oyer and terminer grand jury 
as the result of the two weeks’ investigation 
of the charge of corruption against members of 
the police department of New York city. 

Binghamton, N Y, has been in an intense 
state of excitement owing to the closing of 
four banks—the Merchants’ (state), Ross & 
Sons’ private bank, the Chenango Valley sav- 
ings and the Broome county national bank. 
Treasurer Morgan of the Chenango bank is a 
defaulter. 


Another Blow at the Lotteries.—A circular is 
soon to be issued by the postoffice department 
warning express companies against carrying 
matter in envelopes without a stamp, as it is 
first-class matter and, according to the law, 
should not be transported unless inclosed in 
a stamped envelope. This action will be taken 
to prevent express companies from carrying 
lottery advertisements. A number of lottery 
circulars and other matter sent through ex- 
press cA has been forwarded to the de- 
partment by receivers of such matter. The lot- 
tery companies, since they have been prohibit- 
ed the use of the mails, pay 25 cents to express 
companies to send letters that, if transported 
by mail, would cost only two cents in postage. 
When the lottery people send them in stamped 
envelopes by £xpress, the department has no 
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redress. Frequently the express companies 
carry this matter to certain points on their 
lines and then mail it to its destination. 





France’ New President.—Few greater sur- 
rises have occurred in the political world of 
fate years than the election of M Felix Faure 
to the presidency of 
France. The honor 
had been conceded 
to M Henri Brisson, 
whose defeat was a 
severe disappoint- 
ment to the socialists 
in that Faure, who 
Was minister of ma- 
rine under Casimir- 
Perier, is known to 
be in accord with 
the anti-socialist 
views of his late 
chief. Faure is also 
an advocate of free 
trade. He was born 
in Paris on Jan 30, 
He made a large fortune as a ship owner 





1841. 
at Havre, where years ago he was president of 
the chamber of commerce and deputy mayor. 


Like M Casimir-Perier, he has seen active 
military service, serving in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war as commander of a battalion of 
volunteers. Faure was over 40 beforehe enter- 
ed politics. 





Ricks Impeachment Proceedings.—The judici- 
ary committee of the national house of repre- 
sentatives has decided not to recommend the 
impeachment of Judge Ricks of the United 
States court for the northern district of Ohio, 
who is charged by the central labor union of 
Cleveland of paying himself fees to which it is 
alleged he was not entitled. Not for many 
years has a United States judge been called 
before the bar of the senate to defend his right 
to wear the ermine of Office against criminal 
charges, and only three or four times in the 
history of the country has an impeachment 
trial of a member of the federal judiciary been 
conducted. 


Lord Randolph Churchill Dead.—The recent 
death of Lord Randolph Churchill at the age 
of 46 closed a career which at one time show- 

- ed the highest prom- 
ise. Lord Randolph, 
entered Pariiament 
in 1874 at the age of 
25, and in 1886 became 
chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and leader of 
the house of commons 
under Lord Salisbury, 
with a fair prospect of 
ultimately becoming 
prime min ister. 
With the single ex- 
ception of the young- 
er Pitt, he was the 
youngest chancellor 
of the century. He 
surprised the world 
by resigning the chancellorship only a few 
months after his acceptance of the position. 
His failure to resume his place among states- 
men was not understood, but his last illness and 
early death revealed the secret; he was handi- 
capped by afrail constitution. Lord Randolph 
was the second son of the seventh Duke of 
Marlborough. His widow isa daughter of the 
late Leonard Jerome of New York. 








Heroic Measure to Protect Seals.—Represen- 
tative Dingley has introduced a bill in the 
house providing that if Great Britain does not 
consent to rules for an adequate protection of 
the seals the United- States shall proceed to 
capture all fur-bearing seals. The motive of 
the bill is the fact that the United States is at 
aoe = preserving the seal fisheries chiefly 
or the benefit of Canadian fishermen at a 
great expense and that ifthe seal herd is des- 
tined to speedy destruction it is better that the 
hides should be secured by the United States 
government, than that opportunity should be 
given the Canadians to take possession of 
property which bas cost the United States an 
enormous sum. 


Situation in Brooklyn.—The strike of the 
Brooklyn (N Y) trolley car employees has ap- 
parently failed, the roads having secured sufti- 
cient non-union men to operate their lines. 
Judge Gayner has decreed that the Brooklyn 
Hights company show cause why it has not 
been running its usual quota of cars, but as his 
order allows 20 days for compliance, this road, 
together with the others, will doubtless expe- 
rience no difficulty by that time. <A_ petition 


signed by citizens and taxpayers of Brooklyn 
asks the grand jury to investigate the shoot- 
ing of inoffensive men, women and children 








in Hicks street by Maj Cochran’s command. 
It is alleged that many of the soldiers were in- 
toxicated. The strikers will bringsuit against 
the car companies for violating the 10-hour 
law. 

Senator Sherman’s Currency Ideas.—A bill 
which Senator Sherman believes will imme- 
diately relieve the treasury and also improve 
the general currency laws, provides for 3 per 
cent bonds, and debt certificates of denomina- 
tions small enough to be within the reach. of 
all. National banks are empowered to issue 
circulating notes to the par value of the gov- 
ernment bonds deposited by them, instead of to 
90 per cent of the par value, as now. The bill 
does not pretend to cover the whole ground of 
treasury and currency reform, being designed 
to meet present needs. 


The Central Section.—At a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the national farmers’ al- 
liance at Chicago, resolutions were adopted 
indorsing government control of railroads, de- 
claring against the repeal of the anti-pooling 
law and favoring the anti-option law and wom- 
an suffrage. 

A sensation was created in a United States 
court in Chicago recently by a jury refusing to 
find a verdict as ordered. The defendant was 
a railroad company and the plaintiff, who sued 
for $25,000, a young girl who was run over in 
the stock yards. 

A bill making it a crime for any person or 
corporation to insure the life of a minor has 
been introduced in the Illinois legislature by 
Senator Hamer who says that every year 
many children are insured and killed. 

Rev Milton B. Scott, a leading minister of St 
Louis, is to inaugurate a Parkhurst crusade in 
which he will spare none, and will give pub- 
licity to the names of church members who 
rent property for immoral purposes. 

The shifting of the Missouri river has thrown 
about 2000 acres of land into Buchanan county, 
Mo, and the owners of adjoining tracts -will 
sue for possession. The squatters who hold 
possession have built houses and improved 
the land which is-the richest in the Missouri 
valley. 





The West and South.—Samples of rich gold 
and silver ores have caused hundreds of pros- 
pectors to flock to the Wichita mountains in 
the Kiowa and Comanche reservation in In- 
dian Territory. Troops have been ordered 
from Fort Reno to eject them and serious trou- 
ble is looked for, as the prosffectors declare 
that they will not leave as they have a right in 
the mountains under the mining laws. 

A bill befare the North Carolina senate pro- 
poses to amend the state constitution in order to 
enforce more vigorously the anti-trust law. In 
the house the fusionists have indicated their 
purpose to repeal entirely the present system 
of county government. 

Gov Brown of Kentucky evidently intends 
to bring lynchers tojustice. Judge Cooper of 
the Montgomery circuit court in seeking in- 
dictment of lynchers stated in his charge to the 
grand jury that Gov Brown had offered him 
the assistance of the state militia and that 
there was an armed guard in the court room to 
protect the court. He charged the jury to find 
the lynchers and have them brought to justice. 

The Fair will contest in California promises 
to be an unsavory affair. The two daughters 
and the son have united to break the will be- 
cause it deprives them of any control of the 
property during their lives. Mr Fair, who was 
divorced from his wife, seems to have failed 
wholly in securing the good will of his chil- 


dren. The estate is now estimated at $20,- 
000,000. 
Foreign Affairs.—M Bourgeois having failed 





fn his attempt to form a cabinet, President 
Faure has asked M Ribot to assume the task. 
It was Ribot who brought about the alliance 
between France and Russia. 

Guatemala has sent a voluminous reply to 
Mexico’s demand that she abandon the occupa- 
tion of certain territory, and there is excite- 
ment in Mexico on the supposition that a war 
will follow. It is also reported that Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala have joined 
forces against Mexico, and if a war ensues, the 
three Central American governments will join 
Guatemala in fighting their powerful neighbor. 
The United States government is seeking to 
prevent the conflict. 

M De Giers, prime minister of Russia, is dead 
at St Peterburg. De Giers was 80 years old 
and had served 54 years as ambassador and 
minister of state. In 1884 his diplomacy avert- 
ed war with Great Britain. 





A Reader of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is de- 
sirous of knowing how far north winter oats and 
crimson clover have succeeded and what time 
and under what conditions each are sown. We 
should be glad to have experiences on tlris sub- 
ject from our réaders. 















LIVE STOCK CENSUS. 





The aggregate value of all live stock on 
farms Jan 1 was $1,922,600,000 against $2,262,- 
400,000 a year ago, representing a shrinkage of 
nearly $340,000,000 or 15 per cent. In these fig- 
ures AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST presents the 
results of the most exhaustive census of farm 
animals ever made under private auspices. 
The figures are the result of local investiga- 
tions made by trained observers in every 
county in the U §, carefully tabulated to pre- 
sent the present status of the live stock indus- 
try in the most clear and complete form possi- 
ble. The general depression of business is 
shown by a decline in numbers of nearly all 
classes of animals and emphasized by the un- 
precedented shrinkage in farm values. This 
has been going on for two years, the total 
value, Jan 1, 1893, being $2,483,083,000. 

The changes in numbers and values of the 
different classes during the past year are 
shown as follows (last three figures, 000’s, 


omitted): , 


—Jan 1, 1895—, --Change Gunny zene. 
Value 


Yumber Value Number 
Horses 16,082 $678,807 — 019 — $115,042 
Mules 341 107,574 — a — 43,679 
Cows 17,451 387,576 + 85 — 11,842 
Cattle 32,398 458,303 — 1,951 — 91,281 
Sheep 35,819 60,738 — 6,396 — 25,803 
Hogs 47,061 229,568 + 110 — 652,138 


SHEEP AND HOGS. 


For two years sheep owners have sacrificed 
their flocks, flooded the market with every- 
thing fit to sell and much that was not until 
prices were forced to an abnormally low level 
followed by a slight recovery during the last 
few weeks. Hostile legislation, low price of 
wool and general depression have combined to 
depress the sheep industry. In every state the 
past year is marked by a decline in the number 
of sheep, while for the whole country the de- 
struction of flocks in a single yearamounts to 
16 per cent. 

No such record was ever before known in the 
history of sheep husbandry. Thetotal number 
now in the country equals only 35,819,000 or 6 
million less than a year ago. The .shrinkage 
in average value is even greater, amounting to 
17 per cent. In asingle yearthe aggregate 
value of sheep has decreased 30 per cent and 
the receipts at market centers show that flocks 
are still rapidly going to the butcher. Shrewd 
observers among our correspondents declare 
that leaving the value of wool out of the consid- 
eration, flocks started now while the panic 
among owners is still on, will pay out in afew 
years on mutton value alone. 

Present returns show a slight increase in the 
number of hogs in the country. But for the 
erop failures last year, which forced large 
humbers of immature hogs to market the in- 
crease would have been much heavier. In 
almost every state an increase is noted but the 
heavy decrease in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
offsets the general improvement elsewhere. 
The value of hogs is lower by about $1 per 
head than a year ago, but even at current 
prices this class of stock is the paying branch 
of the live stock industry. In the hog surplus 
states, which furnish general market sup- 
plies, there is little change from the situation 
of a year ago so far as numbers are concerned, 
but the continued marketing of immature stock 
indicates increasing present shortage of feed 
and future shortage of hogs. Distribution of 
sheep and hogs is shown by the following 





statement (last three figures, 000’s, being 
omitted) : 
-—-Sheep— -——_ Hogs 
No AV Protal No AV Total 
val val val val 
New Eng’d 944 $2.50 #2,36 347 $9.25 $3,210 
NY 1215 2.15 2,612 670 = 7.60 5,092 
NJ 49 2.65 130 184 9.50 1,748 
Penn 1,233 2.15 2,651 1,092 7.30 7,972 
Tex 3,353 1.25 4,191 2,758 3.80 10,480 
Ark 228 4«8=«1.25— «1,285 1,690 2.95 4,985 
renn 5561.7 945 2,008 4.20 8,434 
W Va 704 «=«1.75—Ss«1,282 446 4.25 1,995 
Ky 689 1.80 1,780 2,013 4.50 9,058 
Ohio 3,288 1.85 6,083 2,620 6.10 15,982 
Mich 2,033 1.65 3,354 755 6.55 4,945 
Ind 890 1.90 1,691 2.245 6.00 13,470 
Til 878 2.05 1.800 3,794 6.15 23.333 
Wis 855 L885 1,582 1,024 6.00 6,144 
Minn 428 —-1.80 770 624 «6.10 3,806 
Iowa 502 2.00 =: 1,004 5,953 5.75 34,230 
Mo 901 1.75 1,577 4,366 4.40 19,210 
Kan 228 1.70 388 2,298 5.10 11,720 
Neb 193 1.65 318 1,829 4.75 8,688 
N Dak 268 =-1.80 482 116 5.95 690 
S Dak 351 1.50 526 248. 4.45 1,104 
Cal 2,790 1.70 4,743 479 ~—-5.40 2,587 
Ore 1,968 1.60 3,149 248 = 5.00 1,240 
Wash 380 =: 1.90 122 185 5.25 
Other 10,595 1.45 15,363 9,069 3.25 29,474 
Totals 35,819 1.70 $60,738 47,061 $4.90 $229,568 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


COWS AND OTHER CATTLE. 

The steadily increasing importance and 
value of the dairy interest is shown by an in- 
crease during the year in number of milch cows 
of 90,000, the total number now being 17,451,000. 
In spite of the general depression of the year 
there is practically no decline in the value of 
milech cows, the shrinkage of 80c per head 
which the returns show being actually only 
the decline forced by the crop failure in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and South Dakota. With these 
exceptions dairy herds have declined very lit- 
tle in value during a time when other 
of farm stock show a heavy fall. 

The tendency toward a decline in the beef 
cattle industry noted during recent years con- 
tinues. The total number on farms shows a 
decrease during the year of 6per cent, with a 
shrinkage of 12 per cent in the av value. No 
state except Oregon and Washington shows 
any increase in numbers, while the rate of de- 
crease in prominent states ranges from ito 16 
per cent. This decline in numbers of farm cat- 
tle which has been going on for a number of 
years, dating back to the rise of the range in- 
dustry, is beginning to affect receipts at all the 
great markets. A detailed showing of cows 
and other cattle by states is presented (last 
three figures, 000’s, being omitted) : 


c—Milch cows—, Other cattle—-~ 


classes 


No Av Total No AV Total 

val val val val 
New Eng’d 877 $26.50 $23,241 587 $22.50 $14,208 
NY 1,591 26.00 41,366 706 =21.50 15,179 
J 192 34.00 6,528 49 24.00 1,176 
Penn 964 26.50 25,546 741 20.00 14,820 
Tex 1111 14.00 15,554 6,241 8.50 43,049 
k 337 —:11.00 3,707 641 8.00 5,128 
Tenn 365 16.30 5,950 558 =11.00 6,138 
W Va 190 19.75 3,753 355 14.00 4,970 
Ky 371 =. 20.75 7,698 665 14.50 9,643 
Ohio 800 25.90 20,720 20.50 18,450 
Mich 510 «28.10 =: 14,331 518 20.00 10,360 
Ind 657 25.20 16,556 970 19.75 19,158 
tl 1,200 26.10 31,320 1,720 19.00 32.680 
Wis 826 25.25 20,857 772 = 18.50 14,282 
Minn 629 23.90 15,033 722 ~=18.00 12,996 
Iowa 1,480 25.50 37,740 2,671 19.00 50,749 
Mo 856 19.75 16.906 1,860 15.25 28,365 
Kan 727 4920.8) 15,158 1,702 16.80 28,594 
Neb 493 19.35 9,450 1,336 14.20 18,971 
N Dak 127 20.70 2,629 300 =:17.75 5,325 
8 Dak 244 + #=18.75 4,575 415 14.50 6,018 
Cal 337 «=: 25.00 8,425 980 15.00 14,700 
Ore 124 21.50 2,666 510 = 13.50 6,885 
Wash 104 26.75 2,782 260 19.00 4,940 
Other 2,339 15.00 35,085 6,219 11.50 71,519 
Totals 17,451 $22.20 $387,576 32,398 $14.15 $458,303 


HORSES AND MULES. 

Figures in detail covering the falling off in 
the horse industry are supplementary to our 
special report published recently, the loss be- 
ing chiefly in the av value. This amounts to 
14 per cent compared with a year ago. The 
distribution by states together with values fol- 
lows (last three figures, 000’s, being omitted): 











7——— Horses———,, r-~——- Mules —~ 

No AV ‘otal No AV Total 

val val val val 
New Eng’d 377 $74.00 $27,898 1 $80.00 #80 
NY 670 65.00 43,550 5 76.50 383 
NJ 88 73.00 6,424 8 85.00 680 
Pa 624 60.50 37,752 29 80.00 2,320 
Tex 3275 «=. 26.00 =. 33,150 243 «= 43.70 10,619 
Ark 1 39.00 8,346 139 50.00 6,950 
Tenn 3 45.50 14,924 215 49.50 10,643 
W Va 158 41.00 6,478 7 75 341 
y 501 46.40 23,246 150 48.50 72 
Obio 825 48.50 40,013 18 50.00 900 
Mich 510 00 050 4 57.00 228 
Ind 727 44.80 32,570 53 48.50 2,571 
tl 1,336 40.50 108 99 47.25 4,678 
Wis 470 46.20 21,714 5 48.50 243 
Minn 475 45.40 21,565 9 47.20 425 
Iowa 1,267 41.00 51,947 36 45.00 1,620 
Mo 1,100 37.00 40,700 265 41.50 10,998 
Kan g 32.00 28,864 86 40.00 3,440 
Neb 29.75 19,784 44 42.50 1,870 
N Dak 161 47.50 7,648 8 51.00 408 
8 Dak 323 33.50 + =10,821 8 43.50 348 
Cal 485 43.00 20,855 55 50.00 2,750 
Ore 253 + =32.00 8,096 5 41.00 205 
Wash 180 44.00 7,920 1 50.00 50 
Other 2,168 38.00 82,384 848 52.00 44,096 
Totals 16,082 $42.20 $678,807 2,341 $45.95 $107,574 


Uniform Hay Grading. 








An important feature of the national hay 
convention held at Cleveland last week was 
the adoption of,rules governing the grading of 
hay. The trade has long recognized the an- 
noyance of the lack of uniformity in grading 
and inspecting hay of different markets east 
and west. Yet it is difficult to adopi a set of 
rules which shall equally well serve all sec- 
tions. In one part of the country what may 
be regarded as No 1 timothy will elsewhere be 
set down as no better than No 2, and what 
might be known as tame grasses properly cur- 
ed in one state might prove entirely at vari- 
ance with the ideas of dealers in another, 500 
or 1000 miles away. The convention experi- 
enced some difficulty in deciding just what the 
words “tame hay’”’ should mean as applied to 
the mixture admitted as Noltimothy. The 
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rules on prairie hay adopted were finally those 
proposed by the Chicago delegates. 

The full convention finally decided that No 
1 timothy shall be timothy including not more 
than 20 per cent other tame grasses properly 
cured, good color and well baled. No 2 timothy 
must include not over a third other grasses 
and No 1timothy. No1clover mixed must be 
at least one-half timothy, good color, sound 
and well baled. No1cloverthay must not in- 
clude over 5 per cent other grasses. No 1 
prairie hay shall be upland and may contain 
one quarter midland of good color, well cured, 
sweet, sound and reasonably free from weeds, 
and No 2 prairie shall consist of upland of fair 
color or midland of good color. No 1rye straw 
shall be in large bales clean, bright long, press- 
ed in bundles, sound and well baled. This 
grading is of course not obligatory and i 
largely advisory in character. 









Eggs for Future Delivery. 





Country dealers and speculators in some of 
the cities of the central states are already an- 
ticipating the future supply of eggs for the 
spring months. Sales have been made within 
a few days for delivery in New York during 
April all the way from 114 to 12%c per doz. 
Buyers of course expect to place these in cold 
storage for withdrawal next season. The fig- 
ures named are rather low, especially as they 
include cost of carriage from points 500*to 1000 
miles distant. Most of the eggs placed in the 
various cold storage warehouses of the coun- 
try are secured in March and April and in cer- 
tain seasons as late as May. After the weath- 
er becomes warm operators‘are afraid to store 
gathered eggs. ' 

In such cities as Chicago, Cleveland and 
Columbus speculators are averse to paying 
over 12c per doz for eggs properly handled and 
placed in cold storage warehouses. If cost is 
greater than this figure the chances for profit 
are relatively small, taking into consideration 
storage charges, loss off when sold and risk of 
unfavorable market conditions. The business 
of storing eggs through the summer season at 
a temperature barely above the freezing point 
has increased wonderfully during the past five 
years, especially at interior points. Nowa- 
days operators in the big cities cannot control 
the market nor can they know definitely any- 
thing about stocks in country coolers. At 
many points the big cold storage concerns will 
make liberal cash advances on eggs stored, 
hence it is a great temptation for speculators 
with small capital to store large numbers pro- 
viding the initial price is low. 

a 


The Maple Sugar Season of 1895 is almost at 
hand and makers in Ohio and Vermont are now 
contracting with dealers at shipping points for 
the firstrun. Vermont dealers are offering pure 
sugar in small and medium packages around 9a 
10c plb, or prices much as those ayear ago at this 
time, though of course large lots will not com- 
mand such figures. Farmers must exercise proper 
care in the adoption of packages. For early made 
sugar five to ten-pound tin pails are favorites. It 
is wellto avoid painted packages as these are 
considered undesirable by many dealers who 
claim that a foreign flavor may be given the 
sugar because of the covering. Ordinary grades 
and all late made sugar may be placed in spruce 
or bass-wood tubs holding 30 to 75 lbs each, these 
sizes proving acceptable to the wholesale trade. 
Farmers who can dispose of aconsiderable part of 
their sugar crop direct to consumers should be 
able to make a better profit than in selling to 
dealers, who must of course secure their charge 
for handling. 





Net to Gross—How many farmers know the pro- 
portion of edible product in sheep, cattle and 
hogs as generally accepted by the big packers 
who slaughter millions of animals every year? 
Sheep will “dress out” 48 to 54%, 50% being a fair 
average. In other words, live animals weighing 
90 lbs should furnish about 45 lbs dressed mutton, 
tallow, ete, the remainder being pelt and offal. 
Good native cattle will dress 54 to 60% of their 
live weight in beef, the remainder being hide, fat 
and offal generally. Prime hogs cut into pork, 
hams, shoulders and lard will dress out 73 to 75% 
or a materially larger proportion than.sheep and 


cattle. If cut into ribs instead of barrel pork, 
about 70 to 72%. Hogs not in prime condition 


yield a net percentage of 65 to 70. 


German Duty on Cottonseed Oil will probably 
be more than doubled. The agrarian party is de- 
manding this as another blow at all imported ar- 
ticles used for food. Its employment in that 
country has risen from 142,000 lbs in 1885 to 600,000 
lbs in ’93. 































TRADE INCLINED TO HESITATE. 


TUESDAY EVENING, Jan 29, 1895. 

No gain has been made in the volume of 
trade and extreme conservatism is still the 
rule in the business worid. So far as finan- 
cial matters are concerned the feature para- 
mount to everything else in interest and 
importance is the sharp decrease in the gold 
reserve in the national treasury during the 
past week. This has been brought down toa 
point materially below $60,000,000 and the 
probability of another early bond issue is im- 
minent. Until the money affairs of the coun- 
try are in a more settled condition it is abso- 
lutely useless to expect a material recovery in 


business or enhancement in the value of sta- 
ples. Those extensively engaged in either 


manufacturing or trading circles hesitate be- 
cause of the uncertainty, but with a change 
for the better the extremely low prices for 
all classes of raw material should serve 
to stimulate the movement and result in 
activity. Iron and steel continue extremely 
weak but at certain manufacturing centers a 
slightly better demand has been developed. 
In such lines as boots and shoes, woolen goods 
and dress goods there is a fair distribution, 
salesmen who are canvassing the country re- 
porting fair orders for the spring trade. Coarse 
cotton goods have touched the lowest prices on 
record, and hides, leather and lumber are firm- 
ly held though dull. The loan market is little 
affected by the heavy gold exports, and inter- 
est rates remain excéptionally low, with funds 
more than plentiful on long-time accommoda- 
tions at 3@34 % in northern and eastern cities. 

Farm, garden and orchard produce remains 
in about the same position as for a fortnight 
past with extreme weakness in such staples as 
wheat and corn. In fact, the cereal first nam- 
ed has sunk to about the lowest price on rec- 
ord at Chicago and the seaboard, nor has this 
fact resulted in an augmented demand for ex- 
port to Europe. Bradstreet’s reports exports 
of wheat and flour last week at 2,840,000 bu 
compared with 3,564,000 bu a week earlier and 
3,000,000 a year ago. Coarse grains have ruled 
lower, partly through sympathy, the move- 
ment from first hands continuing moderate, 
while the distribution to consumers in the east 
and abroad is only fair. The great southern 
staple has made no recovery and cotton plant- 
ers areemore than ever in favor of a smaller 
acreage another year. The live stock markets 
are fairly active but devoid of strength and 
stocks of meats in the warehouses of the big 
packers apparently more than ample for any 
lmmediate requirements. Dairy products are 
easy, butter showing some accumulation and 
selling at the lowest prices of the winter while 
cheese is dull and nearly steady. The demand 
for fruits is normal and choice apples are 
firmly held. Potatoes are a shade steadier and 
other vegetables quiet, the south and the Pa- 
cific coast furnishing a fair surplus for ship 
ment. Revised prices to-night are as follows: 


GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 


At New York, market firm under light receipts 
and good demand. ° Spitzenburg $3@6 p bbl, Spy 
275a4, Baldwins 2 75a4, Greenings 3a4 50, poor to 
good 1 D0a2 50. 

At Chicago, although business is on small lines, 
prices are firm. N Y and N Efcy mixed 325a@3 50 
P bbl, good to ech 2 75@3, Greenings 343 50, Can 
fey mixed 3 25@3 59, ch 343 25, Spys and Green- 
ings 350@3 75, western Ben Davis, Jenetins and 
Wine Saps, fey 350, ch 3@350,com mixed lots 
1 7xa2 50. 

At Boston, quiet, choice fruit firm. King 3@3 50 
» bbi, Baldwin 2 50@275, Greenings 250a@2 75, No 
2150a@2 25, common 14@1 50. 

APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING JAN 19. 


Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow pts 
New York, bbls, 1,578 326 — 
Boston, =: 3,044 _ 
Portland, on ais 
Total, 3,370 - 
Week Jan 12, 249 40 
Week Janu 5, 1.543 312 
Corresp week '94, 998 —_ 
a = 1,886 — 





Total this season, 743,770 327,910 170,008 22,363 1,264,051 
Season °93-"%4, 79,825 23.756 37.176 2,530 143.584 
Season "92-’93, 621,162 147,787 197.254 9,723 975,926 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





Beans. 

At New York, receipts not large and prices 
well sustained. Ch marrow $2 40 P bu, me- 
dium 1 85, pea 185, white kidney 2 40@2 45, red 195 
a2, black turtle soup 190@2, yellow eye 215, Cal 
limas 2 80@2 85, foreign medium 150@1 70, pea 155 
ai 75, green peas 1 UT4gal 12%. 

At Chicago, market fairly active and prices 
hold firm. Pea and pavy h p 1 6244@1 70 p bu, ch 
cleaned 1 55@1 60, fair 1 40a@1 45, h p medium 1 55@ 
160, ch cleaned 1 45@1 50, fair 130@140, brown 
Swedish, domestic 2, red kidney 2 25, Cal limas 
43, a4%c p tb. 

At Boston, sales are small, prices firm for choice 
white domestics. N Y and Vth p pea 180a190 p 
bu, screened 165a@1 70, seconds 1 40a@1 50, Cal pea 
210a2 30, choice bh p medium 1 85, seconds 1 40@ 
1 50, foreign pea 1 65a1 70, medium 1 50@1 60, yel- 
low eyes 2 10@2 15, red kidney 2@2 05, dried limas 
5a5itoc P Ib. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, a moderate jobbing demand 
and market fairly firm. Fey evap’d apples 734@ 
8tec P tb, ch Ta7T%e, prime 614@6%4¢, sun-dried 5 
a5igc, cherries 12@13c, blackberries 5@51,¢, rasp- 
berries 18a@19c, plums 6c, Cal apricots in bxs 8@ 
10c, bags 7Ta914c, unpeeled peaches 7@10c, peeled 
l2Z@l6ce, Cal London layer raisins $1 40@145 p bx, 
satcrown 344a5\4c Ib, prunes, four sizes 6@7e, 
bags 5',a7c. Hickory nuts 1 75@2 25 p bu, bull 
nuts cal 25, black walnuts 50@60c. 

At Chicago, demand is moderate and only top 
grades are wanted. Fey evap’d apples 74c¢ #P Ib, 
chic, prime 6a6l4c, sun-dried 5a@5tee, blackberries 
6c, raspberries 19c, fey apricots Ta8e, good to ch 
6aic, fey unpeeled peaches 8@8l4c, ch 74@7%oe, 
prunes, four sizes 41,@619c, large 9@1014¢, raisins, 
2-crowh 234@2%e, 3-crown 3@34yc, 4crown’3,@ 
3%4c, seedless 2a4ec, dried grapes 24,@3c. 

At Boston, a moderate demand for evaporated 
apples at Ta@%e P tb, lower grades 7c, sun-dried 
Sate. Fey Va peanuts 3'9@3%e p bb. 


Eggs. 

At New York, at this time of the year 
prices show much fluctuation, the weather being 
an important tactor in values. Fey new-laid near- 
by 23'e¢a2444¢ pdz, N Y and Pa 23c, western, av- 
erage best 22c, southern average best 2119c, fair to 
prime 20tg¢a@21c, ch fall packed refrigerator 174@ 
18e, early packed l7a@li44e, limed 14@15c, inte- 
rior $243 75 p case. 

At Chicago, fairly steady. Strictly fresh laid, 
loss off, cases returned 18418%ec P dz, fresh held 
lb@lic, firsts, new cases included 1814,@19e, 
cooler stoeks 13a@15c, seconds 2@275 P case. 

At Boston, faney fresh stock firm, cold storage 
and limed slow. Nearby and Cape fcy 22@24e 
— dz, eastern ch 22, fair to good 18@20c, Vt and*N 
H 22e, western fey 22¢, ch 2ic, fall held 17@18c, 
southern ch 20@2ic, refrigerator 16@18c, limed 
15¢e. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries steady and firm- 
Cape Cod $llalt » bbl, N J 10@12. Grapes dull. 
Western Catawbas l0aléc p bskt. Fla fruit in 
light supply and firm for choice. Fey oranges 3 75 
at Pp bx, russets 2 50@3 25, sound tangerines 2 50 
a4, mandarins 2@3, grape_ fruit 3@6. 

At Chicago, there is not much doing in fresh 
fruit. The chief feature is the demand from ped- 
«lers when the weather is favorable. Fla oranges 
selected 350a4 P bx, mixed cars 3@3 25, tanger- 
ines 350a4, grape fruit 445 50, Cal navel oranges 
3 50, seedlings 275@3 25, lemons 225@3. Winter 
Nellis pears 1 0a@1 75 p bx, Easter 150a2, Kieffer 
1 75, pineapples 1a225 p az, Cal strawberries 20@ 
35¢ pP pt, eh large Cape Cod cranberries 11 50@12 50 
— bbl, ordinary to good 8@10, N J 9@10 50, Wis 2 25 
a3YP bx. 

At Boston, Florida fruit sells well when sound 
and good. Fey oranges 3a3 50 P bx, tangerines 3 
a350, mandarins 34350, grape fruit 350@5 50. 
Cranberries in light demand. Ch dark Cape Cod 
10@11, light 7@9, country 6@9. 


Game. 

rather light supply and 
firm, especially for chvice birds. Ch quail $2 
P dz, partridges 50a%e¢ Pp pr, dark grouse, un- 
drawn 1 12a1 25 P dz, pintail 1@110, snipe 2 ~ dz, 
canvas back ducks 1a275 p pr, red head 1a1 75, 
mallard 0@75c, teal 30a@40¢, common 20a 25c. 

At Chicago, firm under light supplies. Prairie 
chickens 546 p dz, quail 150a@1 65, partridge 
3 50a4 50, woodcock 3 7aa4, snipe and plover 1 25@ 
1 50, mallard ducks 3 50@3 75, red head 3 50a@4, ean- 
vas backs 6@12, teal 1 50a1 75, small 1 50a@1 75, 
geese 4a60c ea, turkeys 7a8e Pp Ib, bear saddles 
8al0c, carcass 11@12e, venison saddles 11@121,e, 
rabbits 60a@75¢ P dz, opossum 35@40e. 

At Boston, all kinds plentiful except grouse. 
Sales moderate. Dark grouse 1 25@1 35 Pp pr, pin- 
tail 115@1 25, quail 1 75@2 Pp dz, red head ducks 
Peal 25 ~ pe, mallard 50a70e, teal 25@35c, small 20 
a2, venison saddles 12@16c P th, jack rabbits 25 
a50e P pr. 


At New York, in 


Ground Feeds, 

At New York, ground feeds are firmly held. 
Western spring and winter bran 85@95c P 100 tbs, 
sharps $1, screenings 50@75c, oil meal 23 DB ton, 
cottonseed 16a@18. 

At Chicago, market quiet and steady. Bran 13 50 
@14 P ton, middlings in light receipt. 

At Boston, in fair demand. Prime new cotton- 
seed meal 19 25@20 25 p ton, fey coarse winter bran 
18@18 50, bulk Mich 17 75@18 75, mixed feed 18@19, 
sacked spring 17 75@18 25, middlings 19 50@20, hom- 
— 18 75@19, old process linseed meal 22@ 
22 50. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, quiet and barely’steady. Prime 
timothy 75e P 100 ths, No 1 70@75c, No 2 60@65c, 
No 3 50@55e, mixed clover 50@55c, clover 45@50c, 








salt hay 45c, long rye Straw 50@55c, short 40@45c, 
wheat 40c, oat 35.@45c. 
At Chicago, demand only moderate and prices 


steady. Nol timothy $10@10 50 Pp ton, No 2 9@9 50, 
mixed 7a@9, Lil and Ind upland prairie 7T@s&, 
Kan and la 8@10, wheat straw 44450, oat 4a4 50, 
rye dab. 

At Boston, market dull and rather easy in tone. 
Straw quiet. NYand Can ch to fey hay 14a@14 50 
} ton, fair to good 13@13 50, eastern ch 13, common 
11@11 50, ch fine 11 50@12, clover and clover mixed 
9@11, swake 7 50@8, yood to prime rye straw 10 50 
@ll, oat 7 50a8. 


Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, fairly firm under good demand. 
Country-slaughtered cow 5@te } th, steer éa7e, 
bull 5a@5'4c, calf 50@75e ea, city-slaughtered cow 
and steer 6a8c. Country tallow 4a44c ® tb, city 
44,a@414c, edible 5c, brown grease 3a3lgc, yellow 
34¢, white 4a4%c. 


At Chicago, in fair demand and steady. Heavy 
and light green salted 5a5%,c P ib, green 344@ 


4c, salted bull 344,@3%c, green salted calf Ta@8e, 
dry calf 8%@9e, deacons 30c ea. Nol country tal- 
low 444@434¢ tbh, No 2 4@4\,c, cake 5e, white 
grease 444.4 414¢, yellow 33,@4c, brown 344,@34¢e. 

At Boston, market quiet. Noi steer 444¢ fb, 
No 2 344¢, cow 3@4c, calf 50@90c ea, deacons and 
dairy skins 15@25c, lamb skins 25@40e. Rough tal- 
low 2@3c P tb, rendered 344@4e. 

Onions. 

At New York, firm for choice. White, fair to ch 
$449 Pp bbl, eastern red 2@2 50, yellow 2@2 25, Or- 
ange Co red 1 75@2 37, yellow 175a@2 25, Havana 
2a2 25 Pp cra. 

At Chicago, little Going, prices steady. No 1 
red 155@165 P bbl, yellow 165@1 75, No 21@ 
125, Mich buik 60c bu, No 235a@45c, Spanish 
9e@1. 

At Boston, 
Eastern Mass 
N ¥ 2. 


choice stock in steady demand. 
250a@3 PY bbl, western Mass 2@2 50, 


Pork Product. 

At New York, featureless with only a small 
jobbing trade. New mess pork $12@1260 bbl, 
family mess 11@11 50, short clear 1315, city lard 
64@644c P tb, country dressed pork 6@64,c, small 
roasting pigs 8@12c, pork tenderloins 15@liée. 

At Chicago, fairly active. Mess pork 10 50@11 
P bbl, short rib sides 5 50@5 60, lard 6 45@6 60. 

At Boston, market quiet anddull. Pork backs, 
clear and short clear 15@15 50, lean ends 15 50@ 
16, mess 12 50@13, city rendered pure lard 7!4@734¢ 
~ tb, kettle rendered 84@8%4c, western com- 
pound 6@6'4e. 

’ Potatoes. 

At New York, arrivals liberal, trading moder- 
ate and prices about steady. Prime Bermuda $§7@ 
750 bbl,seconds 3 50a4 50, Scotch 1 90.a2 10 Pp 168- 
ib sack, English 1 90@2, Me Rose 2@2.5 P bbl, He- 
bron1 75@2, L I Rose 2, NJ 1 37a@162,N Y¥ Rose 
2@2 12, Mich bulk 150a175 } 180 ths, N J sweets 
1 50@2 50 P bbl. 

At Chicago, holders are firm in their views, 
receipts being moderate. Northwestern Burbanks, 
good to ch 54a5¢e p bu, poor to fair 48@52c, Mich, 
good to ch 53a5ic, northwestern Hebrons 5liq@i4e, 
Mich 54@56c, Rose 48a@53c, Peerless 48@54c, Empire 
state 50a56c.j] white stock 52@56c, mixed 48@55c, 
fey N J sweets 2 P bbl, Ill 1 50a@1 75. 

At Boston, all varieties move fairly at quota- 
tions. Houlton Hebrons 58c P bu, Rose 58a@60c, 
Aroostook Co Hebrons 55@58e, Rose 55c, Me cen- 
tral Hebrons 53c, N H 50c, N Y and Vt White Stars 
and Burbanks 534@55c, Rose 50c, Dak red 50@53e, P 
E Island Chenangoes 53 @55c. 


Poultry. 

At New York, second-class stock is plentiful 
and dull, but choice lots are firmly held. Ch se- 
lected hen turkeys 914@10¢c P tb, mixed 9@914c, 
old toms 7@7\4e, Phila ‘large capons 19@20e, me- 
dium 15@18c, western fey large loa@lic, tcy Phila 
chickens 16@18¢, fair to good 12@lic, N J prime 
10@12c, western, average best 8a@9%4c, prime N J 
fowls 9a@9\%4c, N Y and Pa 8@9ec, old roosters 542 
@ée, ducks 12@15¢e, geese 8alle, squabs $2a3 25 
YP dz. 

At Chicago, stocks are kept well cleaned up 
and prices rule steady. Fey selected dry-picked 
turkeys 8'4@9c, young gobblers 744@8ce, fresh 
killed spring chickens 74,@8c, mixed 7@il,e, old 
hens 61,a7¢, roosters 4%4c, fey heavy capons 15@ 
1l6c, good 13a@lde, broilers 10@1llic, fey fat young 
ducks 91,@10¢, geese 8144@9¢ d w, 446 p dz lw. 

At Boston, market quiet under ample receipts. 
Northern and eastern ch chickens 15¢ ® fb, fair 
to good 10@13c, extra ch fowls 12a13¢c, common to 
good l0alle, ch ducks 12c, geese 11al2c, western 
dry-picked turkeys, good to ch 9@llic, pigeons 
1PYP dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern vegetables in light sup- 
ply, market slow. Brusselssprouts 5al0c pP qt, do- 
mestic cabbage $2 50a5 P 100, washed earrots 1@1 25 
PY bbl, unwashed 50@75e, Mich celery 35a60c ~ dz, 
roots N Y 10@35c, Norfolk kale 60a@75e p bbl, Fla 
lettuce 2a@4 P bskt, Boston 25cal p dz, Havana okro 
3 50@4 P carrier, peppers 3 50, spinach 1 25a2 50 p 
bbl, marrow squash 1 25@1 50, turnips 60@70c Pbbl, 
tomatoes 2a4 }) cra. 

At Chieago, receipts are small and demand 
light. Asparagus 250 @ dz, beets 75e Pp bbl, Brus- 
sels sprouts 15c P qt, La enecumbers 50c@1 25 p dz, 
Boston 75¢@1 60, home-grown celery 18@25c, Mich 
10@20¢, cauliflower 125@175 PP cra, carrots The P 
bbl, egg plant 50c@1 P dz, horse radish 2@3 Pp bbl, 
kale 1, home-grown lettuce 8c@1l P 4 dz, oyster 
plant 30a50c p dz, parsley 20c, cabbage 3a5 Pp 100, 
8a10 P ton, radishes 30@60c p dz, Hubbard squash 
7T5c@1 25 P dz, 15@20 P ton, spinach 25@40c Pp bskt, 
Fla tomatoes 2a@3 50 P cra, white turnips 90e@ 











110 P bbl, rutabagas 20@23c P bu, watercress 25c 
y dz. 

' At Boston, turnips in good demand and steady. 

St Andrews 60@80c P bbl, Cape Cod 1@1 25. Na- 

tive cabbage 75e P bbl, 15@20 y ton, kule 1 P bbl, 

marrow squash 10@12 p ton, Hubbard 15@20, 

spinach 1@2 P bbl. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 575 445 400 
New York, 5 50 465 3 90 
Buffalo, 5 50 450 425 
Omaha, 465 420 3 25 
Pittsburg, 5 40 440 410 


At Chicago, the cattle market has been dull, 
this proving the feature of the week. The initial 
advance was not held and the close found most 
descriptions 10@20c lower with afair trade at 
prices not materially changed during the first 
two days of this week. Stocks of meats are gen- 
erally liberal, the oo ee demand on eastern 
account restricted and the export trade not of 
such 2 character as to help prices. European 
buvers had limited orders and while the nat 
dressed beef concerns took a large number trans- 
actions were usually at slightly lower prices. A 
good many half fat rough cattle are coming in, 
showing the effects of short feed in the interior. 
While figures as high as $5 50@575 were touched 
in a few instances sales of fair to really choice 
beef animals were largely at 3 75@4 90. Desirable 
stovk cattle are in moderate demand at low 
prices. Quotations are revised as follows: 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 225 350 
Ibs, average, 540 575 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 275 375 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do, 225 250 
to 1400 ibs, 415 485 Calves, heavy 200 315 


Fair to medium steers, 


Calves,100 to 180 Ibs, 350 550 
1150 to 1400 Ibs $2 


325 410 Milch cows, ea, 25.00 40 00 
Good cows and heifers, 315 370 Corn-fed Tex gteers, 875 425 
Poor to fair cows, 165 275 Do cows and bulls, 250 325 

Hogs have exhibited more or less weakness, 
prices sagging 10@1l5e. Receipts fell off to about 
135,000 against 230,000 the week before, yet owing 
to a sharp break in provisions live hogs could be 
sold to local packers only at concessions. The 
export trade in hog product is good owing largely 
to the low prices. Latest quotations on good to 
choice heavy droves $4 35@450, mixed 410@4 40, 
light weights 3 75.4 15, with sales largely around 
415a4 35 tor all descriptions. 

Sheep receipts about 6000 short of the week be- 
fore and in spite of some demoralization in the 
eastern markets fair activity prevailed. The ex- 
port demand encouraging and instrumental in 
bringing the best prices of the season. Good to 
choice $3 50a4 or about the same asa week ago 
witheommon to fair 2a2 50 and sales largely 
around 2 60a3 35. Poor to choice lambs 2 75a5. 


At Pittsburg, cattle have been in only mode 
ate request and anything not strictly desirable 
slow at prices slightly lower than those of a week 
ago. The offerings in the main were rather light, 
but the shipping and export demand proved tame 
and local butchers were inclined to make the 
best of the situation and secure needed supplies 
at some concession. Prices to-day are not ma- 
terially changed from those of a week agoyas 
follows: 


Good to fey steers 1400 = steers, 850 to 950 
l D8, 


to 1600 ih, $5 00@5 40 , 360 

Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,250 410 

1350 Ibs. 425 485 Bulls and stags, 8S 375 

Com to fair. 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 335 385 

1200 Ibs, 335 415 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 250 330 

. Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2500 40 00 
1300 Ibs, 250 350 


Hogs have sold indifferently and while the ac- 
tual offerings at the yards proved but moderate it 
was impossible to any more than hold the market 
steady. Good to choice heavy Philas $4 30a4 40, 
light and mixed 4 20a4 35, common to choice york- 
ers 4 15a4 25, rough and mixed lots 3 50a4. Sheep 
rather unsettled, yet the relatively light receipts 
enabled salesmen to secure 15a25c advance which 
has been fairly well maintained up to the present 
time. Good to extra wethers, 85a100 lbs, 3 65a4 
with faney 410, common to fair mixed droves, 65a 
80 lbs, 2 25a3 25, lambs 2 75ab5. 

At Buffalo, moderate cattle receipts early last 
week have been followed by smallersupplies and 
inthe main the market has acted well, thovgh 
common gradesin more than ample supply and 
naturally slow at weak prices. The tone is one of 
considerable firmness. Choice to extra steers, 
1400a1600 lbs, $4 75a5 50, fair to good droves, 1300a 
1400 lbs, 4 25a4 65, tg f steers, 950a1050 lbs, 3 85a 
450, course and rough heavy droves 3 25a4, good to 
choice cows and heifers 2 75a4, stockers and feed- 
ers 25093 75, veal calves 450a6, milch cows 35a45 
ea. Hogs have exhibited no particular strength 
at any time, heavy droves ruling’ slow 
and _ slightly lower early followed. by 
moderate stability under the decreased 
offerings. Good to choice yorkers -430@4 40, 
hoice heavy corn-fed hogs 4 40@4 50, rough 
lots 375@4. Sheep supplies for the week nearly 
normal and while the market was unsettled it 
ruled fairly active with considerable strength 
manifested. Choice to extra export, 120@130 Ibs, 
4a4 25, good to choice droves, 85@100 Ibs, 3 50@3 90, 
desirable butchers’ sheep 2 50@3, rough lots 1 75@ 
2 25, fair to extra iambs 3 85@5 40. 


At New York, cattle in moderate demand and 
unsettled, the week closing dull and 10a20c lower. 
Export trade unsatisfactory though fair numbers 
taken for foreign shipment. Common to prime 
hative steers 375a525 with: extra nominally a 
Shade premium. Poor to choice cows and buils in 
ample supply at 175@3 65, veal calves dull with 
fair to best grades 4@7. Hogs quiet and easy 
[From Page 116.] 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


HIGH CLASS SEEDS! 


OUR 94th ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


Is now ready, and will be mailed FREE on application. 
It contains the larges. collection in the world of 


Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 


Including every standard variety and every novelty of 
established merit. Beautifully illustrated with hundreds 
of cuts and a splendid full-page colored plate. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO,, 


15 John Street, New York. 
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in that old flower pot and make it a 
thing of beauty. Plant a D. & C. Rose 
and it will be a joy forever. 


D.& C. Roses 


grow and bloom indoors or out, in pot 
or garden—they are on their own roots, 
Our new Guide to Rose Culture will help 
you make a wise selection—tell you how 
roses and other flowers are grown at 
rose headquarters and how you can 
grow them equally well. 

If you so request, we will send free, this valu- 
able book and a sample copy of our floral 
magazine, Success with Flowers. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
West Grove, Pa. 


SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 

ARE OUR INTERESTS. 
BARNES BROS. .. , 
Produce Commission [erchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 


FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 





EGGS AND FOWLS FOR SALE 
Of all leading varieties. I show my birds an- 
@ nually at the leading 
" Poultry Shows and State Fairs. 
Send 2c stamp for 20 page catalogue, giving 
remedies and cures for all diseases. 

JOE A. DIENST, Box 294, Columbus, Ohio. 
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LOOK YE FARIIERS, 


Look with joy and Pride at the greatest and newest won- 
der eg = —- Only 400 bushels of Seed for saje DIRECT FROM THE FARM 
now on hand, of the SEEDS ° 
. a FRESH, RELIABLE and CHEAP, 
FAMOUS JAY GOULD POTATO. FR S E! ‘© anyone sending us at once the 
Order at once, first come first served. Se . + names and addresses of 3 seed buy- 
at once, rst served. Send fora cat 
alogue, as this will not appearagain. 3 1b $1.00; 1 pk. $5.00 ers we will send packet-each of New Solid Toma 
46 bu. $10.00, 1 bu. $20.00. Address Sole Owner. | and Magnificent New Lettuce, and Catalogue, 
DAVID S. BEACH, 630 Park Ave., Free. J. HARRIS ©O., Moreton Farm (P. 0.), N.Y. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, | 





















The first cost and only cost of the Planet 
e Jr. combined Drill, Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, 
Rake and Plow, a machine that does all that 

its name implies, is small. If you do your 

own work it will save at least half your time 

and labor. If you hire it done, it will make 
an equal reduction in your expenses. If you 


are figuring to increase your crops and reduce 
the cost of production, the Planet Jr. book for 
1895, which we send free, will show you how to 


secure the right result. Even if you are satis- 
fied to plod, the knowledge will do you no 


Farmer's) bisects © 

















WE ESCHEW 


Bombastic, Windy Utterances 


OF GUR COMPETITORS. 
Weall know “ whence it cometh,’’ but wonder ‘“‘ whither 
it goeth.”” In setting forth the merits-of our 


. United States Separator 


We will let the practical users themselves speak 


Sa ik for the machine. Note the following: 


PRUPRIETORS OF 31 CREAMERIES. 
The U.S. No. 1B Separators are running to our entire satisfaction, and fulfill your 
guarantee. They are doing very close work. In ten tests of two machines, running to- 


ether 4,455 Ibs. per hour, hardly a trace of fat was discernible. 
- Lime Springs, Ia., June 20, 1894. WM. BEARD & SONS. 


5,000 LBS. IN 2 HOURS. HARDLY A TRACE. 
We have run over 5,000 lbs. of milk in two hours through the U.S. No.1 B Separator 
and it*does its work well. We could find hardly a trace of fat in the skimmed milk. 
Whitney's Point, N. Y., Nov. 20, 189. BARNES & WHITAKER. 


CANNOT SPEAK TOO HIGHLY OF THE U.S. 
I cannot speak too highly of your U. 8. No. 1 B Separator which I have been using the 
past season. It has a large capacity, is a clean skimmer and never gets out of repair. 
Cortland, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1894. E. C. RINDGE. 
We are pleased to Send an illustrated catalogue containing full description and testimonials. Ask for it. P 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





[From page 115.1 
around 450@4 65. Sheep in fair demand and gen- 
erally steady to firm, poor to choice lots 2 25@3 75 
with extra salable at 385439. Common to choice 
lambs 3 40@5. 

At London, American cattle slow at 10@lle p 
tb estimated dressed weight. Sheep ll@i3se, with 
reports of occasional sales of choice wethers at 
Liverpool and Glasgow on the basis of 13',@l4c. 
Refrigerated beef quiet at 9@10c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 
Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 50 2 2812 *5 80 *8 45 
New York, 58 4“ 3444 *5 60 *9 50 
Boston, 52 38 3 00 *10 00 
Toledo, 52 41%; 30 — 510 
St Louis, 4935 3934 2 _ ems 
Minneapolis, 553, 46 2934 =_ nai 
San Fran- 

cisco, *95 *1 1254¢@1 174g *105@115 = *6 00 — 
London, by ba - _— *13 50 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bushel. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURK DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 53 4425 293, 
July, 533g 447, -- 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA, 


One year avo 
80,264,000 


This week Last week 


Wheat, bu, 84,665,000 85,586,000 









Corn, 12,654,000 14,406,000 
Oats, 982,000 4,255,000 
LONDON, England, Jan 28—By Special Cable. 


Grain markets more active at the declines, 

At Chicago, wheat broke more than 4c last week 
closing ata net decline of 44 @4%4ec. This tells 
the story of the extreme weakness, and while a 
natural reaction is due this week following such 
asharp decline, the market up to the present 
time exhibits little resiliency. It was a record of 
bearish influences throughout. Among the tore- 
most, the distressing anoney situation creating 
such general unrest that support was lacking. 
Tired holders continued to liquidate and buyers 
were confined almost exclusively to operators on 
the “short” side of the market who had a good 
protit in sight. General snows over the winter 
wheat belt removed fears regarding the condition 
of the crop now in the ground, receipts at all win- 
ter wheat points were relatively liberal and ad- 
vices indicated a freer movement in the northwest. 
News from the seaboard brought no encourage- 
ment pointing to accumulations and poor outlet. 
Cables were generally weak and lower nor did 
the severe break here bring any relief. With 
every cent decline foreigners’ bids were reduced 
fully that much and at the close were too low to 
permit export business of consequence. All pre- 
vious price records have been broken, cash wheat 
selling under 50¢ and May a shade under 53e, 
prices from the start declining almost steadily to 
these figures. Demand for cash wheat moderate, 
millers buying sparingly at the low prices. Spring 
wheat held at asharp preminm over winter. Late 
sales on the basis of 49%,a50ce for No 2 red winter 
in store and 49a491¢c for Nu 4 and No3 by sample. 

Corn declined materially early last week but 
since that time has shown a little independent 
strength. The extreme weakness in wheat was of 
course a factor and owing to lack of investment 
buying, steadily increasing public stocks (which 
are but natural at this season of the year) and 
or shipping and export demand discouraged 
widers sold freely. Efforts of eastbound rail- 
ways tw restore rates have proved futile 
and the low figures stimulated shipments. 
From the standpoint of the farmer perhaps the 
most interesting development was the relative 
strength in No3 grades which worked 114c closer 
to the May price. No2 in store sold at the close 
of the week as low as 42%c with May at 45%,c and 
a fair degree of interest dnring the first two days 
of this week at the low prices established. Late 
sales of cash 41@41%4¢ for No3 and No3 yellow in 
store and 40'ga4lec for No 4 by sample. 

Oats shared the general weakness, declining 
144ec with no support offered untik May had sold 
down to 29¢c anda shade below. At this breaka 
fair demand was developed, shippers buying 
freely and absorbing the light offerings of cash 
stuff. Asa result, while May shows a net loss of 
ec oats in store and arriving gained rather more 
than that much, No 2mixed being quotable final- 
ly at 2844c with late sales by sample 2914@29%%,¢ 
and No 3 white 3144 @32e. 

Rye acted well considering the break in wheat, 
the small cash offerings selling at steady prices 
around 50¢ for No 2 in store or a shade higher than 
wheat with choice lots by sample 51@51%c and 
May finally quotable at 52c, but neglected. 
Barley continues dull and heavy, local maltsters 
depending on earlier purchases which are now 
being delivered while the shipping demand is 
neglected. Sales largely around 54@55c for good 
with fair lots 52@53c and poor to common 48a 50c, 
screenings 16 25@16 75 P tun. 

Flaxseed weak in tone. The small cash offer- 
ings sold at $1 4144al 42 p buon track while May 
delivery declined 5c so indifferent was the sup- 
pew. subsequently recovering half this. Specu- 
ative interest slow and trade small. May finally 
1 44%. Timothy offered sparingly and holders 
firm in their views, contract prime advancing 10 
aldc to5 70a5 75 P etl with choice salable close to 
6. Orders for shipment on the increase. Futures 
inactive but nominally firm. Clover arrivals 
very small but under untavorable advices the 


market 3ad0e lower, closing at 8 35a8 40 for prime 
or Feb delivery up to 8 50 for choice. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


At New York, the weakness in wheat was 
about as intense as in the west, the market close- 
ly following the drift of prices there. Discourag- 
ed holders suld freely nor was there any good 
shipping demand on export account atthe de- 
cline. Milling inquiry moderate. No2red winter 
sold down to 57e in store with No 3 red 54a@55¢e and 
No 2 northern 62@624ac. Corn favored with poor 
support but the weakness less intense than in 
wheat with a belief that the low price will serve 
to stimulate the cash demand. Exports only 30% 
those of the corresponding week last year. Sales 
finally on the basis of 49¢ tor No 2 in store and 47 
@4iigc for No 3. Oats held up fairly well consid- 
ering the weakness elsewhere. No 2 mixed 3344@ 
33%4¢, No 2 white 36a3644c¢, No 3 white 35435'4c. 
Rye dull but steady at 52@58e for state and Jersey 
on track. Receipts last week next to nothing and 
the stock in this city to-day practically exhausted. 
Barley continues tame at about a former range of 
prices based on 64c for No 2 western delivered. 

At Minneapolis, wheat sola off materially in 
line with the general drift of the market else- 
where. Holders discouraged and about the only 
buying to cover shorts. Eastern advices ind cat- 
ing a fairly good outlet for our hard spring 
wheat served to steady thre market and there 
was a good demand by local millers almost from 
first to last, No lnorthern selling nearly le over 
the May price indicating the favor in which it is 
held. Late sales around 56@57c for No 1 northern, 
with No 2 55@56e, and rejected 53@55c. Coarse 
grains relatively steadier but dull. No 3 corn 
4@,@46c, No3 oats 29@29%%4c, fair to good barley 
44a 50c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, wheat 60c P bu, 

rye 45c, oats 40a@43c, corn 56a58c, barley 55@58e, 





best pat flour $425 P bbl, middlings 19 Pp ton, 
baled hay 10a@14, rye straw 9@11, chickens 10 


ai2e Pp tbh d w, turkeys 12@l4c, ducks 14@18e, 
fresh eggs 20@23c # dz, farmers’ beef 4%@5\,.c p 
tb, western 64a@8e, veal calves 6a7ec, best heavy 
hogs 5a6 p) 100 ths, corn-fed mutton 5@7, spring 
lamb 8a@l0c, unwashed wool 7a8e Pp tb, green 
salted hides 2@4c, calfskins 75@85e ea. Potatoes 
3a400 P bu, Onions 3ad40c, cabbages 2a3 P 100, 
turnips 20@25ec Pp bu, rutabagas 40@50c, apples 
40a75e, Hubbard squash ie P Ib, beets 30c Pp bu, 
honey 10@12c P fb, carrots 25a@30c p bu, parsnips 
40c, butternuts 40c. 

At Albany, wheat 68@74c Pp bu, corn 52765c, 
oats 33a35e, rye 50.452¢c, barley 60a65¢, bran $lia 
1750 } ton, best pat flour 3 70a@3 80 Pp bbl, mid- 
dlings 19420 P ton, baled timothy hay 10@12, 
straw 7@8&. Good to best steers 5a5 50 4) 100 ths, 
veal calves 5a6'4c, best heavy hogs 4@4',c, mutton 
4144@5c, green salted hides 5a9¢ p tb, caltskins 40a 
6c ea. Eggs, strictly fresh 26a@27¢ P dz, cold 
storage 18@19¢, chickens 12@13e 4 Ib dw, turkeys 
l4a@iie, dueks 13a@l4e, geese ll@i2c. Potatoes 
160@175 } bbl. onions 1 75@2, beans 210@255 p 
bu, apples 1 75¢2 25 p bbl, evap’d 6@8e yp fb. 

At Buffalo, wheat, No 2 red 5744@58e p bu, corn 
45a46c, oats 32c, rye f5e, barley 55a 62c, apples $2@ 
4) bbl, eggs fresh 22¢23e p dz, storage 20a@22c, 
baled timothy hay 1050@12. Potatoes 55@60c¢ p 
bu, onions 50@¢65c, cabbages 2@4 p 100, turnips 
60@70e P bbl, squash 2@2\%4c P th. Chickens 8@10c 
P th dw, turkeys 9@lle, geese 9@10c, ducks 
12a I4e. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 18e } dz, potatoes 40c P bu, beans $1 50 
a2, wool l2alie ~P tbh, beef 5a7c, veal 6e | w, lard 
jc, chickens 8c, middlings 19 ® ton, corn 45¢e Pp 
bu, oats 35¢c, wheat 60¢c.—At Oswego, Oswegu Co, 
eggs 18e P dz, potatoes 40e 4 bu, wheat 60c, barley 
50e, corn 45c, oats 43c, lard Te P th, beef 6@8e, 
mutton 5a6e, hogs 5a@5¢¢c, hay 10@11 P ton.—At 
Bacon Hill, Saratoga Co, hay 8a10 PP ton, potatoes 

25 p bbl.--At Fuller’s Station, Albany Co, hay 9, 
baled straw 7.—At Aquebogue, Suffolk Co, pressed 
hay l4, potatoes 60¢ P bu.—At East Ham: ton, Suf- 
folk Co, eggs 28¢ P dz, pork 5%4@6c P th.—At 
Sloansville, Schoharie Co, hay 7@9, eggs 27e, 
buckwheat 50c P bu, hides 3c P th.—At Amster- 
dam, Montgomery Co, hay 8, pork 6 ® 100 lbs, 
buckwheat 50c 4 bu, -potatoes 50c.—At Dover 
Plains, Dutehess Co, baled hay 10, apples 150, 
eggs 28c.—At Moreland, Schuyler Co, hay 9, eggs 
22c, potatoes 40c, beef 5@6c # tb, pork 5@6c, beans 
150 p bu, apples 50c.—At Preston, Albany Co, oats 
46c, buckwheat 60c, corn 60c, wool 15¢ P Ib, applies 
1 bbl, hay 8, sheep 250@3 Pp head. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, butter rather 
easy, eggs steady at former prices. No 2 mixed 
corn 464,¢a47e P bu, rye 58@59ce, wheat 56a5ic, 
baled timothy hay $12@12 50 p ton, clover 10 25@ 
10 50, middlings 16@17 25, winter wheat bran 15 50@ 
16, Oat straw 5 75a6. Elgin cmy butter 27@28¢ Pp 
tb, dairy 20c, extra country 18@20c, O full cream 
eheese 10',allc p tb, N Y full cream 1144@12c, O 

[To Page 117.] 











Farmers’ 
Exchange 


Advertising in THE AGRICULTURIST is read thoroughly 
each week, and many a farmer can make mouey by taking 
advantage of the advertisements in this column. 


13 cents a I.pb. 


Write te PIEDMONT TOBACCO CO,, WINSTON, N. 0. 















Rheumatism 


is a Foe 


Which gives no quarter. It torments its vic- 
tims day and night. It forbids work or 
pleasure. It banishes sleep, destroys peace, 
and makes happiness impossible. 


Rheumatism 
Is Routed 


By Hood’s Sarsaparilla, » which 
the acid in the blood, cures the aches and 
pains and releases the tortured victim. Thou- 
sands who were formerly afflicted with rheu- 
inatism have found that 


’ Sarsa- 
TH ocd S — parilla 
Secegse 


neutralizes 


“My husband was ures 
troubled with rheuma- 
tism and severe head- eeceou 
aches. He commenced taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and before he had finished one bottle 


his rheumatism had left him, and he was _ bet- 
ter in every respect.” EpITH BLAKESLEE, 





Tillotson, Pa. N.B. Be sure to get Hood’s., 
’ ® act harmoniously with 
Hood S Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25¢. 








EST in the world. 1 cent and up for 
well filled p’kgs. Send names for Pret- 


tiest Free Catalogue ever Printed. 
Big lot of EXTRAS FREE with every order. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 








FOR 1895 | 


| 
1] 
The Disc Harrows = 
and Corn Planters ® 


| 





made by 
THE KEYSTONE MFG. Co., 
STERLING, ILL. 





will be unequaled. Send 
for description, mentioning 
this paper. 


RE RRRAAREAL GEG |; 
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g SEED POTATOES 


That grow and produce abundant crops are the 


* 

9 

, eo 

, ind you want. é 
, WE HAVE THEM-—AlI| the leading kinds, pure, 
} = to pam, Krown in the Cold North especially 

or seed. 

> DON’T BUY until you see our new illustrated ’ 

] Catalogue. It’s free. ; 
EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., Potato Specialists, 

HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. ; 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 
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Hens 50@60c P pr, springs 10@11¢ 
Pp ib d w, geese 10@llc, ducks 60@65e P pr, tur- 
keys 9@10¢ 1 w, 12@138¢ d w, strictly fresh eggs 22@ 
3c P dz, cold storage 1eatie. Potatoes 60a@65c ~ 
pu, Jersey sweets 3@3 25 P bbl, beets 1 50@1 75, 
cabbages 1 50@1 75, onions 1 75@2, carrots 1 25@1 50, 
celery 25@50c p dz. Apples 2 503 75 P bbl, cran- 
berries 10@11 P bbl. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Swiss 12@12¥, eC. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany,weak. Good to ch 
emy 24@25c P tb,dairy 22@23c.—At Syracuse good to 
chemy 22@23¢ p Ib,dairy 18@20c.—At Buffalo, quiet. 
N ¥ and Pa best emy 24@25c, Elgin 25@26c, fey 
dairy 22@23c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 
18c.—-At Oswego, Oswego Co, 18c.—At Preston 
eotew. Albany Co, 16c.—At Moreland, Schuyler 
Co, 20ec.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 26c.—At 
Guilderland, Albany Co, 20c.—At Amsterdam, 
Montgomery Co,18@20c.—At Sloansville, Schoharie 
Co, 18¢. 

At New York, while the market is generally 
quiet, really fancy goods are firmly held. Lower 
grades plentiful and dull. NY bestemy 21@22c p 
ib, Elgin and other western extra 2344@ @24c, firsts 
21 a@22ige, seconds 18@20c, June extra 20c,N Y 
dairy half-tubs extra 18@19¢c, firsts 14@16c, tubs 
and firkins extra 17@17%¢, firkins 16%, @17ec, west- 
ern imt emy firsts 16@18c, seconds 1012@1lic, west- 
ern dairy firsts 14@15c, extra June factory firkins 
13c, tubs 12c, fresh extras 13%4@14c, ch fresh rolls 
14c. Add 1@2c P ib tothe above for small se- 
lections of choice and fancy goods. 


At Boston, most grades in full supply and 





Works on elther Standing Timber or Stumps. Pulls 
an ordinary Grubin one anda helfminutes. Makes a 
clean sweep of two acres ata sitting. A man, a boy 
and a horse can operateit. No heavy chains or rods to 
handle. Thecropon afew acres the first year will pay 
forthe machine. You can not longer afford to pay 
taxes on unproductive timber land. Clear it, raise a 
bountiful crop with less labor and recuperate your old 
worn outland by pasturing. It will only cost youa 
postal card to send for an illustrated Catalogue, giving 
price, terms and testimonials. Also full eg ee 
concerning our]. X. L. Grubber, Iron Giant Grub 
and Stump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and other 
appliances for clearing timber land. Address 


MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 607 8th St., Monmouth, Ill, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures perfect safety and comfort to 
horse and driver. 

Shod with the “ Neverslip,’”? your horse’s 
feet are always in good condition — kept so 
a not having to constantly remove 

oes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, , . 


Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 


When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
serted without removing shoes, saving an 
immense amount of time usually lost at the 
blacksmith _ 

On pocetes of postal will mail free our de- 
scriptive circular containing prices of 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for 
this winter at very low p 















































dull with a moderate sale for fine June goods. 






































Extra Vt cmy 25c P fb, extra N Y 2c, northern 8 ide Shetland Pony Farm. F tal ati- - 
firsts 22@23c, A astern emy 21@23c, extra north- dress 3 line B vom Sb above elhes and number. ~t 8 The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 
ern June emy 21@22c, western 18@20c, extra Vt ers of Pure Shetland Ponies. 


36 India Wharf, , Boston, Mass. 


VICTOR 


JNCUBATOR 


hes Chickens by Steam. 
solutely se! it-reguiatis 
The moles. most 


ant cheapest Ste lave Father 
LY the mark - 


Circulars free, 
TEL & CO., Quincy, I, 


dairy 20c, N Y 20c, Vt and N Y¥ firsts 19c, west- 

erm dairy firsts 14c, western imt cmy 18c, western 

ladle firsts 14@15c, extra cmy in boxes, or 1n trunks 

in 14 and 1b prints 25@26¢c, extra dairy do 22c. 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet under fair 
demand. Full cream cheddars 944@10c P hth, flats 
9@10c, paund skims 4@5c, imt Swiss 13@14e. —At 
Syracuse, full cream cheddars 10@11ic.—At Bald- 
winsville, Onondaga Co, llc.—At Oswego, Oswego 
Co, 10@11¢. 

At New York, quietude 
feature and prices show little change. N Y full 
cream, Sept large colored 11\4c P tb, white 
1034@11c, ch 1044a10%c, good to prime 10@10%%c, good 
fey colored 1154,¢c, white 11%4.c, common to prime 
91,@ M114C, Chenango Co part skims, ch small 844@9¢e, 
large 7@7%4c, fair to prime 6@8c, Pa skims 2c, 
domestic Swiss firsts 121,a13¢, seconds llall\4c. 

At Boston, demand light, prices unchanged and 
barely steady. Fine late-made large northern 
have a moderate sale. N Y extra 114@11%c Pp Ib, 
firsts 91,@10\4c, seconds 6@8c, western 11@11)/,« 
firsts 914@1014c, seconds 6@8c, sage 12@1214¢c, part 
skims 4@6c, extra O flats Lic, ‘firsts 9@10e. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the consumptive demand at the 
current low prices has been fairly satisfactory 
and a moderate degree of activity prevailed 
throughout the entire week. The platform price 
at the Erie road has been $142@160 P can of 40 
qts with a ready outlet for nearly everything. 
The exchange price remains 2%c p» qt to farm- 
ers. Complaint is made that some of the interior 
dealers are backward in their payments to farm- 
ers. This suggests that the latter are in too many 
instances careless about determining the respon- 
‘sibility of those who would buy the milk. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N ¥ 
and Putnam railroad to High Bridge during the 
periods named were as follows: 








That You’re 


SEEDS “sues: 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Plants, and Vines, 
Lotta best Black Raspberry.. Our New 
Catalogue—a book of straight-forward talk 
—tells prices you’ll be glad to pay. It’s Free. 


FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 


AND for Spring Planting. Healthy, vigorong 
SMALL FRU ITS yr of the Standard and new vatletion 
he new Monarch plum, finest late variety. Bourgeat Quince 
fine quality, tender and rich, the strongest grower and ee © ee 
A lity at 


the quinces, pple, Pear and Plum Trees for orchards. First qua. 
lowest rates. Japan plums, Crosbey peach, Kansas, Loudon and Columbianraspberries. Triumph and Kee 
sake merge Strawberries, ey wine, Marshall Timbrell ete, New Tilustrated Catalogue with i 
descriptions. Testimonials and information Free. - N urseryman, Rochester 
&®~ Beautiful Colored Plate and 6 Timbrell Plants free to those inclosing 25c. Postage. — 


THE IMPROVED 










is the prevailing 






































TESTED SEEDS and PLANTS. . Bis sinatoct aad 
Novelties in handsome Catalogne Free t > p teed Buyers. 


Johnson & Stokes, 217 and 219 Market St. hiladel 


TREES, PLANTS “VINES 






























Week of *Jan 20 Jan 13 Jan 6 Dec 30 Dec 23 Dec 16 Dec 
Hammonds, 39 37 36 35 41 41 200 Our with beautiful colored plate, truthful illustrations of 
Merritts Cor, 118 124 115 115-129) 7 615 new 1895 Catalog UE Select Fruit TREES, P ‘ LANTS and VINES, com: 
me Sore 107 os = i in Hd = plete i? Om Ornamental 2g all hardy and reliable, mailed FREE, N. ¥, 
roton Lake 5 g 5 22 32 ‘ , = 7 
poe oo gu - oo. oF 506800 4572.46 - DWYER, Orange Co. Nurseries, Box 110, CORNWALL, N. WY. 
Amawalk, 197 182 169 177 166 176 884 — 





West Somers, 138 134 118 135 157 168 813 








Baldwin Place, 532 523 474 562 6Ol 586 2,893 
Mahopac Falls, 277 249 255 260 259 241 = 1,260 
Mahenae Mines, 184 177 178 174 179 183 876 
Lake Mahopac, 146 142 159 170 =—s:189 168 871 
Crofts, 161 151 143 151 161 161 762 
Carmel, 191 253 270 207 194 209 =—«-1,013 
Brewster, 72 73 72 68 74 73 359 
Hopewell, 746 «= 748 658 on a ma , a Conti to Lead the World i il th 
Storm ville, 299 «284 288 5 300 2 ,572 r na e 
Poughquag, 681 646 623 619 625 569 2,907 ontinues to Lea © o 
Pawlings, 12 11 12 12 12 12 61 1 a 
Revnoldsville, 708 109 624 629 697 686 3,585 
Paterson, E109 103 103 103 103 105 410 lay é () N () alSill 
——- —- — —_— — — — . 8 
Totals, [5,414 5,231 5,012 4,596 4,618 4,481 22,446 
*Also 579 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 256 from It holds the only record showing no fat left 


Caruiel. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
Jan 28 were as follows: 


in the skimmed milk, by laboratory gravimet- 
ric analysis. It has the wonderful record 


made by the MAINE EXPERIMENT STATION, 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
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NY, LE & West RR, 28,651 761 219 » ‘ where 20 Per Cent. of the samples of ‘skimmed 
I ¢ 20,57 ‘ . » os 
w 2 Ont West, 21,299 389 : milk, taken from 240 dairies, showed One Tenth of One Per Cent., 
Vest Shore 8,335 261 339 
NY, Sus and Wes, 12,661 ie 4 or less, of fat left in the skimmed milk, . . . «© « 2 «© « « 
4 « s 7 a= 
NY iho" «400 ~ = No Other Process or Method is Able to Show a Rend | 
HR“ Coe Be10 585 Me Approaching This. 
Lehigh Valley, 2,725 60 _ . 
N'y'Central, } 4 = ~ Send for illustrated pamphlet giving full description and details and hundreds of testimonials. 
were ean p- M VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - - Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Horse Export Trade Encouraging. 


The export trade in horses contains much of 
promise and will prove effective in relieving 
the intense depression which has so long over- 
spread the industry in thiscountry. This may 
not be realized at once but during the next 
year or so there should be a material apprecia- 
tion in values, especially taken in connection 
with the fact that breeding has fallen off*so 
sharply during the last 18 months. The de- 
mand for “American horses in England is in- 
creasing and while average prices received are 
low in sympathy with the general position of 
the market, thé numbers going abroad show 
material growth. During the fiscal year clos- 
ing June 30, "9, our total exports were 5246 
against 2967 the previous year and an avesage 
of 3300 each of the preceding three years. Dur- 
ing the 11 months ending Dec 1 the showing 
was even better, the total number exported be- 
ing 6919 at an average value of $179 compared 
with 3316 in the same period a year earlier at 
an average value of 289. The following shows 
exports from the U S by countries with values 
during the last four years ending June 30: 


EXPORTS HORSES FROM U S. 


—~-1894-—, —-1893——, ——1890—, 

No Val No Va! No Val 
England 461 $182,305 279 154,975 9 ~ £55,200 
Scotland 8Y4 125,170 285 49.240 139 36,675 
Canada 2,6 480,078 1,600 289,492 1,197 199,722 
Other co’nt’s 1,252 21,541 803 225,080 2.075 388,813 
Total 5,246 1,108,995 2,967 718,607 3,501 650,410 

Av val -- 211 -- 242 os 1 
Mules 2,063 240,96! 1,634 210,278 3,544 447,108 
Av val - 117 _ 129 _ 126 


As a buyer England is perhaps the most en- 
couraging. Our trade with the United King- 
dom has shown a gratifying increase, jumping 
from 1076 horses in the calendar year 1892 and 
1319 in ’93°to 4843 last year, stimulated to some 
extent by the low prices ruling throughout ’9. 
England’s purchases in all countries last year 
were 22,866 horses worth nearly $2,700,000, com- 
pared with only 13,707 in 93 and 20,994 in ’92. 
The business in American stock is handled 
chiefly by English operators who import the 
horses and pasture them or place them on hard 
feed fora period before selling at auction. 
While electric service has largely displaced 
horses for street car use in this country great 
numbers are wanted for work of this character 
abroad, and well-finished draft animals medi- 
um in weight and suitable for tram car and 
omnibus work in the English cities are in gen- 
erally good demand. Prices received for them 
are such that there is a fair margin of profit in 
the business, taking into account the extreme- 
ly low values ruling in this country. When 
the fact becomes more generally known that it 
is practicable to secure good American horses 
at moderate cost the outlet must be further 
enlarged. 

Medium working horses, English bred and 
reared, weighing about 1500 lbs sell in the 
Scotch and English markets around $125a200 
per head. The street car companies pick up a 
good many animals in Wales and the north 
and middle counties of England which cost 170 
a220 while heavy draft animals range in price 
all the way up to 275a325, these weighing 1700a 
1900 lbs. Occasionally a particularly desirable 
draft horse will sell as high as 400a500 though 
such figures form no criterion of the market. 
English, breeders are already complaining that 
the importation of horses from America is 
hurting their sales. Ordinary animals import- 
ed from the U S sell at 50a125, these as a rule 
weighing no more than 1300a1500 lbs with occa- 
sionally one which will touch 1600 lbs. Buy- 
ers in some instances are disposed to insist 
that these horses are soft and wear poorly, but 
owing to the attractive low prices they are 
taken in place of better animals. The greater 
part of the U S exports up to the present time 
consists of work horses with relatively few car- 
riage animals. 

The American horses sold last year in 
England, largely at auction, gave general satis- 
faction to purchasers and the sales were always 
well attended, customers in some instances 
traveling considerable distances in order to 
bid. At some recent sales it is noteworthy 
that the bidding was spirited whenever ani- 
mals were exposed for sale suitable for car- 
riage purposes or when they would match 
horses already owned by prospective buyers, 
these commanding relatively better figures 
than ordinary street car and omnibus horses. 
Animals possessing speed or especially at- 








THE MARKET FOR HORSES 


tractive in some other way changed hands at 
private sale as higi as 225a275 each. 

Horses shipped abroad are chietliy from the 
central states, though no _ inconsiderable 
numbers are shipped from points as far west 
as the Dakotas and Montana. In the state last 
named men with large herds of horses, some- 
times numbering 400 to 600, have built upa 
promising trade with Great Britain, the West 
Indies and other countries. Draft horses 
raised in the west are asarule sound in their 
feet, and have proved they can stand traffie on 
the paved streets better than those European 
bred. Another class that sells wellin England, 
though naturally the outlet is limited, is one 
by a thoroughbred runner out of a good range 
mare, for use as a horse to follow foxhounds 
across country. For this purpose they are emi- 
nently fitted. Being accustomed from their 
earliest days to gallop over rough prairies, they 
are naturally full of endurance and exceeding- 
ly clever on their feet, and learn to jump every 
kind of obstacle wonderfully soon and with 
little schooling. 

Cost of transportation to England is neces- 
sarily an important element in the export 
business. The freight rate on horses from 
Omaha and Kansas City to New York or Bos- 
ton is $200 per car and a car will carry 20 
horses. The freight rate from Chicago to the 
seaboard is 120 for an ordinary car, while for 
special horse cars there is an extra charge of 10 
to 30. Express cars sent on fast trains from 
Chicago to New York cost 250, but these are 
large enough to accommodate 28 animals, thus 
it will be seen the freight rates from common 
points in the central states to the seaboard are 
6 to 10 per head. The ocean rate of freight to 
Liverpool is about 25 per head, subject to some 
modification according to the demand for freight 
room. Additional features of expense are 
found in titting up stalls, etc, for the horses, 
necessary feed while en route, attendance and 
insurance, which vary according to circum- 
stances. Vessels making a business of carry- 
ing horses are slow and under ordinary weath- 
er conditions it requires 12 to 16 days to make 
the journey. 

The following exhibits Great Britain’s horse 
purchases during the last two years classi- 
fied by countries. Canada and the colonies 
generally, together with Russia and Norway, 
are included under other countries: 

GREAT BRITAIN’S HORSE IMPORTS. 


-—— 1894. -——1893- 

No Value No Value 
$49,349 59 $131,847 
234,507 184 
580,162 1,076 


Stallions 76 
United States J Mares 1,234 
Geldings 3,533 


Stallions 355 8,051 104 2,280 

Denmark Mares 343 12,033 814 25,734 
Geldings 904 47,237 846 50,358 

Stallions 198 58,671 184 58,734 

Holland J Mares 210 35,735 260 44,091 
Geldings 721 126,711 809 35,845 

Stallions 3 994 17 5,117 

Belgium ‘ Mares 74 12,149 47 8,424 
Geldings 122 27,005 293 59,626 

° Stallions 22 12,154 101 39,140 
France ; Mares 112 32,771 157 37,226 
Geldings 240 47,375 213 43,180 

Stallions 4 340 4 6000 

Argentine Rep Mares 193 17,887 97 8,366 
Geldings 328 29,886 238 20,947 

Mares — — 129 5,917 

Russia Geldings —* oa 371 15,006 
Stallions 2 243 —- _ 

Germany J Mares 847 35,845 888 36.867 
Geldings 3,838 208,317 4,737 264,201 

Norway 4 Geldings — _ 127 8,007 
Stallions 131 23,644 36 7,377 

Other countries | Mares 1,914 224,812 404 69,936 
Geldings 7,262 832,891 1,512 29,294 

153,445 505 250,495 


Mares 5,127 _ 628.739 2,980 272/905 
Geldings 16,948 1;898.494 10/222 1,143,067 


22,866 $2,680,678 14,707 $1,666,467 


Stallions 791 
Total : 


Total horses 


~*Included in other countries, 
———EE EEE 

The National Butter Makers’ Convention Will 
meet at Rockford, Ill, Feb 26-28. Its second and 
third days will be devoted to papers and discus- 
sions on the duties of a butter maker, future of 
co-operative and individual creameries, markets 
and prices, pasteurization and sterilization, filled 
cheese, export cheese, and compreliensive reports 
from members showing cost of production and 
general methods of handling. he affair con- 
cludes with a grand banquet Thursday evening. 





N Y Grapes in Utah—A car of N Y Catawbas 
was recently shipped to Salt Lake City. They ar- 
rived in fine condition Dut struck an unfavora- 
ble market selling at wholesale at only 15¢ p 
bskt of 5-lbs. 


“[Thave taken AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST al- 
most continuously since Orange Judd started it,” 
writes Jas M. Wakeof Wayne county, N Y. “I 
think it better than ever befere. I hope you can 
afford to send once a week but I don’t see how.” 








GOLDEN— 


MEDICAL 


DISCOVERY 


Many years ago Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief 
consulting physician to the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., com- 
pounded this medicine of vegetable ingredi- 
ents which had an especial effect upon the 
stomach and liver, rousing the organs to 
healthful activity as well as purifying and 
enriching the blood. By such means the 
stomach and the nerves are supplied with 
pure blood; they will not do duty without it 
any more than a locomotive can run with- 
out coal. Youcan not get a lasting cure of 
Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, by taking arti- 
ficially digested foods or sin—the stom- 
ach must do its own work in its own way. 
Do not put your nerves to sleep with so- 
called celery mixtures, it is better to go to 
the seat of the difficulty and feed the nerve 
cells on the food they require. Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Biliousness and Nervous Af- 
fections, such as sleeplessness and weak, 
nervous feelings are completely cured by 
the ‘‘ Discovery.’’ It puts on healthy flesh, 
brings refreshing sleep and invigorates the 
whole system. 


Mrs. K. HenKE, of No. 896 North Halsted St., 
Chicago, Jil., writes: ‘“*I regard my improve- 
mentas simply : 
wonderful. Since 
taking Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Dis- 
covery in connection 
with his ‘ Pleasant 
Pellets’ I have gain- 
ed in every gesqeet, 
particularly in flesh 
and strength. My 
liver was dreadfull 
enlarged and I suf- 
fered greatly from 
dyspepsia. No phy- 
sician could give 
relief. 

Now, after two 
months I am entire- 
ly relieved of my 
isease. My appe- 
ad is hp an ; senile 

we igested ; regular and sl 
much improved.” - — 





Mrs. HENKE. 
























| , Grass & § d 
s yc one Grain ee er 
q sows timothy, clover and all 
Other seeds perfectly even. 60 
acresaday. Saves He labor 4 
ny AA of 
trial. ecial price an 
culars tree. CHAMPION 
SEEDER CO. Urbana,ind. 








CHOPPERS 


ATTENTION! 


ASK FOR THI8 AXE. 
USE NO OTHER. 
‘Wood-choppers, try the 


Kelly Perfect fixe 


It will cut more woou 
than any other axe. 
The scoop in the blade 

keeps it from sticking in 

the.wood, and makes it 
cut deeper than any other 
axe. Ask your dealer for 
it. Send us his name if 
he don't keep it. It is the 
Anti-Trust Axe. 


Ke:ly Axe Mfg.Ca 
LOUISVILLE, ky. 




















OOK AT THIS OFFER. 2 choice house plants, 10 varieties, 
by mail for one dollar, satisfaction aramtecd. RAYMOND 
WN & CO., Box 9, le, Pa. 


















Western New York Horticultural Society. 


Western New York fruit growers are a wide- 
awake, progressive body of men, as-the mag- 
nificent gathering and scientific but practical 
discussion at 
Rochester last 
week in their 
40th annual 
meeting clearly 
disclosed. Each 
year the attend- 
ance, member- 
ship and enthu- 
siasur increase; 
this year much 
of the foremost 
horticultural 
talent of the 
yeastern and 
middle states 
and Canada 
were present. 
President Barry 
presided and in 
his annual ad- 
dress reviewed 
the progress of the society and enumerated 
some topics that could be profitably discussed. 
A desire was manifest among members for sci- 
entific knowledge. ‘In this society,’’ he said, 
“we are not associated for selfish purposes, 
but for; mutual improvement.” Prof I. P. 
Roberts followed with a paper on the science 
of tillage and productivity of land, in which 
he emphasized the importance of thorough cul- 
tivation for the purpose of inducing moisture 
to rise from the sub-soil to the feeding roots of 
the plant near the surface. In orchards and 
vineyards he considers crimson clover the 
most useful plant food. Planters do not exer- 
cise proper care to have every root brought in- 
to contact with the soil. C. E. Chapman fol- 
lowed with a paper on a thousand dollars from 
an acre of blackberries. 

Dr Van Slyke opened the session of Wednes- 
day afternoon with a ,paper, miscellaneous 
chemical notes on fungicides, adulterants and 
fertilizers, which was interesting and instruc- 
tive. Prof Beach, chairman committee on bot- 
any and plant diseases, gave an interesting re- 
port of results of inquiries sent out last sum- 
mer to the society’s members regarding their 
experiences during the past season. Out of 
117 answers the most destructive orchard dis- 
eases were apple scab, quince fruit spot, fruit 
rot in plums and cherries; 42 out of the 117 re- 
ported spraying foliage with Bordeaux mix- 
tnre generally successful, especially with 
apple and pear scab. H. S. Wiley reported 
the societies fruit exhibit at the state fair last 
fall, carying off the first prize of $200. 
Nelson C. Smith of the Geneva exp sta read a 
paper on peach growing. L. J. Farmer dis- 
cussed larva of the May beetle; its damage 
among small fruit plantations. Replying to 
questions, he would regulate the quantity of 
salt used according to,location. He has used 
4 bu to the acre, scattering along the rows and 
then cultivating. Grubs leave the rows for 
the path and blackbirds pick them up. Salt 
had driven wire worms from his land. 

Wednesday evening’s session was largely 
attended, and consisted of illustrated lectures. 
The first was on pear blight by M. B. Waite, 
who has made extended experiments as as- 
sistant pathologist of the department of agri- 
culture at Washington. The lecturer very 
thoroughly explained the origin, multiplica- 
tion and other technicalities regarding this 
almost universal enemy ef the fruit farmer. 
Prof B. D. Halsted of the N J exp sta followed 
with a talk on some fungous enemies of garden 





PRES BARRY. 


crops. While not strictly horticultural, the 
speaker maintained that the market garden 
Was the twin sister of the orchard. The ses- 


sion of Thursday morning opened by Secretary 
Hall reading a paper on a new plum pest, pre- 
pared by M. V.Slingerland of Cornell univer- 
Several of the largest and finest plum 
orchards in N Y have suffered severely and 
unless the scale pest is destroyed this winter 
or in the spring, results will be serious. The 
appearance of the insect was described, its dis- 
tribution noted, destructiveness, past history, 
indications of its presence, its food plants, ete. 
He had not seen it on plum trees less than five 


Sity. 


HORTICULTURE IN NEW 





years old. Kerosene emulsion is the most ef- 


fective insecticide, and the insect must be 
hit by the emulsion to kill; does not 
readily succumb unless the emulsion as 


made by the formula is diluted with 
only about four parts of water; spray 
several times. C. M. Hooker has suffered 
largely from this insect pest, but said it was 
not to be found in the nurseries of western 
New York. He believed the severity of the 
winter would destroy many. S. D. Willard, 
an extensive plum grower, found none on 
young trees and but few on the old trees and 
none at allon Japan varieties. L. Woolver- 
ton spoke on score cards for judging fruits, W. 
F. Taber nature’s remedies for diseases in fruit 
culture, advocating moisture for small fruits 
to be stored in the decomposing mass of vege- 
table growth plowed under, it being superior 
to manure or commercial fertilizer. He illus- 
trated the advantages of of the Kniffin system 


of pruning grapevines. Much discussion fol- 
lowed, the opinion prevailing that the paper 


five best strawberries 
Haviland, Lovett’s, 


was ‘invaluable. His 
were Michel’s Early, 
Bubach and Gandy. 

G. C. Snow spoke of the value of our native 
grapes and E. F. Dibble made some remarks 
on the potato of which he exhibited 150 va- 
rieties. The best implement for cultivating 
orchards is the Syracuse gang plow, formerly 
the Rochester gang plow, said 8S. D. Willard. 
J.S. Woodward favored the Clark cutaway 
harrow. Question box queries brought out 
the following information: §S. D. Willard had 
but little plum rot; Mr Pillow had little difii- 
culty when fruit is thinned; J. A. Root picked 
defective fruit; W. B. Smith thought if pears 
and plums were well grown after two years’ 
growth they could be set out; size was not as 
important as to have a healthy tree. The best 
four pears to plaht on seven acres, said S. D. 
Willard, are Bartlett, Howell, Duchess and 
Kieffer; E. A. Bronson named Bartlett, Anjou, 
Beurre Bosc and Kieffer. W. B. Smith named 
Anjou, Seckel, Beurre Bose and Winter Nelis; 
C. M. Hooker named standard Bartlett, dwarf 
Duchess, Anjou and Clairgeau; W. C. Barry 
named Winter Nelis, Bose, Clairgeau and An- 
jou. 

The treasurer’s report showed a ballance on 
hand of $148.94. W. C. Barry was re-elected 
president and John Hall secretary-treasurer. 





National League of Commission Merchants 


OBJECTS, 

This National League is composed of reputable com- 
mission merchants in each city where a branch league has 
been established. They are all worthy of the confidence 
of any and all shippers. While one of the objects in the 
establishment of this league is to further the interesis of 
its members in an increase of business, yet another and 
very important object to the shipper, is to place within 
his reach such houses as he will at all times fee! safe in 
shipping to, and at the same time to protett him against 
the frauds who sail under the head of commission mer- 
chants, who with th?2ir smooth tongues, flaming letter 
heads, and fabulous quotations induce shipments for 
which they never expect to make any returns or by some 
other trickery cheat the shipper out of his just returns. It 
is the purpose and intention of this National League to 
ferret out these fraudulent houses, to keeparecord of them 
and to furnish any necessary information regarding such 
houses to all shippers of produce who may inquire for the 
same. For such information inquire of the secretary of 
the branch league in the city in which the pariy resides of 
whom you wish a report. 

MEMBERS. 

The following firms are members, and deal in nearly all 
kinds of farm produce. They invite correspondence from 
farmers and shippers. 

Baltimore, Md—Blankfard & Meginniss, cor Sharp & 
Pratt sts; Thomas Bond & Sou of 216 Light st; Bosee, 
Medairy & Co of 105 South st; H. A. Brady & Co of 5 KE 
Camden st; I. Cooke & Son of 7 W Pratt st; T. H. Evans 
& Co of 214 Light street wharf; Henderson, Linthicuin & 
Co of 3 E Hampden st; L. W. Hopkins & Co of 114 South 
st; T. Il. Kepner & Co of 203 Bowley’s wharf; G. M. Lamb 
& Bros of 30! Exchange pl; Wm. A. Shutse & Co of 118 & 
120 S Charles st; Suyder & Biankfard of 226 Light st wharf; 
Cc. P. Tatem & Co of 121 Light st. 

Loston, Mass—Jacob Brown & Co of 131 State st; 
Chapis Bros of 875 Market_st; Conant & tean of 1655 
Faneuil Hall market; Amos Keyes & Co of 26 Blackstone 
st; J. D. Meade & Co of 7 & 9 Fulton st; A. & O. W. Mead 
& Co of 35 N Market st; Patch & Roberts of 17 N Market 
st; L. W. Sherivnan & Co of 74 Commercial st; Snow & Co 
of 1 Fulton st; Utley & Rogers of 55 Commercial st; F. H. 
Bowles & Co of 113 & 115 S Market st. 

Detroit, Mich—F. G. Newhall & Co of 22 Woodbridge 
st west; H. F. Rose & Co of 24 W Woodbridge st; Chas W. 
Rudd of 31 W Woodbridge st; Alfred Rush & Son of 29 & 
31 W Woodbridge st; D.O. Wiley & Co of 20 Woudbridge st 
west. 

Louisville, Ky—John T. Allen & Co; H.C. Bruner & 
Son of 325 Second st; Jos. D. Enunzio Fruit Co of 316 W 
Jefferson si; Kahlert-Hamilton Co of 615 and 617 Market 
st; Mayer, Mitcheil & Co of 22 Second st; McConnell & 
Cunningham of 329 Second st; John Passalacqua & Bro of 
110 E Market st; Schawz Bros, Sperry & Bowen of 307 W 
Main st: Thompson & Co of 210 Jefferson market. 

Minneapolis, Minn—Armnott & Corbett of 118 and 120 
First st; N. L. Longteliow & Bros; Porter Bros Co of 10 
Washington ave, N; H. 8. Smith & Co of 112 First ave, N; 
E. P. Stacy & Sons of 100-102 First ave, N. 

Buffalo, N Y—Patterson & Co of 167 and 169 Scott 
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st; F. Brennison & Co of 156 and 158 Michigan st; Geo 
Hornung of 54 W Marketand 115 Michigan sts; Lennox & 
Co of 56 W) Market and 115-117 Michigan sts; Mackay & 
Williams of 62 W Market and 125 Michigan sts; Myers, 
Woodward & Drake of 46 W Market and 103 Michigan sts; 
Isaac B. Vishion of 46 W Market st; J. J. White of 68 W 
Market%st; Will & Jones of 58-60 W Market st. 

Chicago, I1ll—A. H. Barber of 229S Water st; Barber 
Fruit Co of 183 8 Water st: Barnett Bros of 1598S Water st; 
IL. L. Brown & Son of 225 8 Water st; R. A. Burnett & Co 
of 163.5 Water st; Church & Braunling of 198 S Water st 
M. George &{Co of 95 8 \\ ater st; Moses Gray & Co of 14 and 
16 Market st; Krull & Vulger Co of 123 S Water st; Lepman 
& Hexgie of 108-110 S Water st; Geo. W. Linn & Son of 100 
S Water st; C. F. Love & Co of 89 8 Water st; Price & 
Keith of 135 and 137 S Water st; J. C. & C. R. Seales of 
114 S Water st; Smith, Cordes & Co of 1398S Water st; 
Summers, Morrisson & Co of 174 S Water st; C. H. Weaver 
& Co of 129 S Water st; G. M. H. Wagner & Son of 1638 
Water st; Theo, C. Wegeforth & Co of 133 S Water st. 

New York, N Y-—. Bahrenburgh Bro & Co of 108 
Murray st; H. Brautigan & Co of 104 Park pl; E. A. Brown 
of 178 Reade st; 8S. B. Downes & Co of 189 Reade st; S. H. 
& E. H. Frost of 100 Park pl; G. Furman & Co of W 
Washington Market; Furman & Page of 112 Warren st; 
Hartman & Carson of 300 Washington st; S. Killough 
& Co of 157 West st; Lyon Brothers of 279 Washington st: 
John C. Mahr & Son of 299 Washington st; McCormick, 
Hubbs & Co of 250 Washington st; John Nix & Co of 281 
Washington st; Olivit Bros of 335 Washington st; Phillips 
& Sons of 263 Washington sti P. Ruhlman & Co of 2% 
Washington st; D. M. Wygant of 265 Washington st; A. F. 
Young & Co of 269 Duane st; Bartruff & Van Afrsdale of 
115 Warren st; R. W. Dixon & Son of 199 and 19034 Duane 
st; Palmer & Frost of 166 Reade st; Stevens, Simpson & 
Co of 232 Washington st. | 

Omaha, Neb—Branch & Co of 321 & 323 § 13th st; 
Jas. A. Clark & Co of 317 S 18th st; Icken & Wohlers of 
1015 Howard st; Steight & Hower of 1017 Howard st; Rid- 
dell & Co of 1013 Howard st; Whitney & Co of 319 S13 thst. 

Cincinnati, ©—Armacost, Riley & Co of 27 W Front 
st; Axline & Markley of 203 W 6th st; H. C. Beekley & Co 
of 186 W 6th and 53 George sts; P. Brooks & Co of 14 W 
Front st; John Curren & Co of 23 Walnut st; Dair Bros of 
196 W 6th and 61 George st; Davidson & Co of 20 W 
Front st; F. Delisgnore & Co of 16 and 18 Front st; F. De- 
voto & Bro of 24 W front st; Glas, Bloom & Co of 21 W 
Front st: J. B. Hammer & Co of 13 W Front st; D. Hoppe 
& Co of 25 Walnut st; Kushman, Wiggins & Co of 19 W 
Front st; H. T. Lawhead & Co of 182 W 6th st; J. Liverone 
& Co of 30 and 32 W Front st; Levy, Rohde & Co of 17 W 
Front st; Marklev & Gerrard of 202 W 6th st; F. J. Nobel, 
of 178 W 6th st; P. J. Reitz & Co of 7 W Front st; Jas. H. 
Smith & Co of 1W W 6th st; Teller & Dunker of 34 W 
Court st; G. Z. Van Saun & Co of 198 W 6th st; Weil, 
Cannon & Co of 26 W Front st. s 

Cleveland, O—W.E. Bigalow & Co, cor Huron and 
Sherif sts; A. RK. Duncan, Jr of 119-121 Sheriff and 25-27 
Huron sts; Hayes, Blair & Co of 120 Broadway; Hurd & 
Ricksecker of 9 Huron st; D. Martin & Co of 84 and 86 
Broadway; J. J. Pitts & Co of 35 Huron st; Strange & 
Nokes of 145 Sheriff st; Williams Brothers of 80 and &2 
Broadway; the Kelly Co of 150 Sheriff st; B. Mahler & Co 
of 11-138 Huron St. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Beam, Turner & Co of 9 S Water 
st; Brown & McMahon of 334 N Front s1; 8. 8. Darmon of 
120 Spruce st; Johu Jamison of Water and Market sts; C. 
G. Jusrice of 123 Dock st; Nace & Swartley of 11 S Water 
st; Roberts & Andrews of 119 Callowhill st; Redfield & 
Son of 141 Dock st; Edward Roberts of 226 and 223 N 
Delaware st; W. H. Michael & Son of 114 Dock st West 
side; C. Wilkinson’s Sons of 132 and 134 Dock st. 

St. Louis, Mo—Geo G. Fairham & Bro of 918 N 3d st; 
Gerber Fruit Co of 816 N 3d st: Gunn Fruit Co of 938-940 N 
3d st; Haueisen & Lang of 1016 N 3d st; P. M. Kiely & Co 
of 914 N 3d st; ©. saclzo Fruit Co of 900 N 3d st; Conrad 
Schopp & Co of 3d st; Frank, Shaw & Richmond of 829 W 
3d st; Trescher & Miller of 922 N 3d st; 0. Voelker & Co of 
916 N 3d st; John H. Vogelsang & Co of 929 Ne4th st. 

St. Paul, Minn—R. E. Cobb of 294-296 6th st; DeCamp 
& Beyer; KR. A. Durkee; Dore & Redpath of 70 E 3d st; 
H. C. Hemenway & Co of 80 EK. 3d st; Ide, Thompson & 
Co of 22 W 3d st; McGuire & Mulrooney; B. Presley & 
Co; of 102 E 3rd st Smith & Austrian of Produce €x- 
change; Smith Fruit Co of 130 E 3d st. 








The Tuberculosis Scare. 





They Haven't All Got It.—I know from experi- 
ence that many herds of cows are entirely free 
from the disease. This may be proved by the his- 
tory of the herds and the tuberculin test. Now 
taking such herds as a starting point, with proper 
precautions to prevent their infection, I believe it 
is quite possible to breed a race of cattle practi- 
cally free from the diseases and while this is be- 
ing done the known infected herds should be de- 
stroyed. A great work like this cannot be accom- 
plished by an individual, nor by a single board of 
health. There must be co-operation, unity of 
effort, and the combined influence and power of 
the nation, the state, the local authorities, the 
dairymen and all organizations that are interest- 
ed.—{Dr D. E. Salmon, Chief of Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, DC. 


“War on Tuberculosis—The queStion of its 
control or extirpation, Peril to users of cattle 
products.” This is the double-column scare head 
employed by Boston Herald, Jan 21, for a five 
eolumn bateh of items gathered from a number of 
doctors and veterinarians. The vets quoted all 
take the extremist position and the medical 
world no longer doubts that bovine tuberculosis 
may be conveyed to the human family through 
milk and possibly the meat. Dr Law claims that 
heat does not destroy the germ in tuberculous 
meat nor does the sterilization of milk kill it. 
Tuberculosis is frightfully prevalent in the hu- 
mah race, every eighth death in New York state 
being due to it. Radical and comprehensive 
measures only are adequate for the extermina- 
tion of the disease. Every animal must be tested 
and tuberculin is the only known test upon 
which any reliance can be placed. Without it 
there is no possible guarantee for the product of 
the dairy. Prof Bryce of Ottawa computes that 
3 per cent of cattle die annually from tuberculo- 
sis. This rate in Massachusetts means a loss of 
about 7000 per year, or $30 per head, a net loss of 
$210,000 each year. “In view of such a loss now 
going on, the expenditure of twice this sum each 
year, for a few years, to practically eradicate 
the disease, loses something of its formidable 
aspect.” 
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NEW YORK. 


Notes from the Legislative Halls. 





The joint legislative committee which was 
appointed by the last legislature to investigate 
the various commissions submitted its report, 
and recommends that the state weather bureau 
be abolished, and thaé the expenses of the de- 
partment of agriculture be reduced. The 
speaker of the assembly handed down the re- 
port of the tuberculosis commission which was 
ordered printed and referred to the ways and 
means committee. This commission was cre- 
ated during the closing days of the last legis- 
lature and was designed to take up the work 
of the state board of health. It is composed of 
Francis E. Shaw of Dunkirk, Dr Florence 
O’Donohue of Syracuse, Dr James Law of Cor- 
nell university, William O. Squires of Mara- 
thon and D. F. Wilber of Oneonta. A, careful 
resume of the work performed by this board is 
given. Tuberculosis as a disease is treated at 
length, as well as the tuberculin tests employ- 
ed by them. The total number of animals exam- 
ined by the commission was 2417, while 405 
were slaughtered. Recommendations are made 
for carrying on the work, and dairymen are 
urged to take precautionary measures against 
the disease. 

In the assembly Mr Wilds of New York in- 
troduced a measure to carry out the anti-pool 
selling provision of the new constitution. 
This absolutely repeals the Ives bill so far as 
it relates to pools and bookmaking. This will 
operate to bring Section 352 of the penal code 
into effect again and declares all racing or 
trials of speed between horses or other ani- 
mals where pools are sold to be public nui- 
sances and the persons managing the same to 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. The bill exempts 
all races and trials of speed which are held 
without bookmaking or pools and provides 
that they may be held between May 15 and 
Oct 15 of each year, but not for more than 30 
days on each track. 

Mr Nixon introduced a bill amending the 
law regarding the diseases of yellows and black 
knot, and empowers the commissioner of agri- 
culture ig his discretion to appoint agents for 
the purpose of examining trees supposed to be 
so infected, marking trees which have black 
knot and notifying owners of the same. JEvery 
person so notified must destroy or cause to be 
destroyed trees so affected. Such agent shall 
not hold office or be entitled to receive com- 
pensation for more than 30 days in the same 
calendar year, unless the supervisor of such 
town or the mayor of such city shall request 
an extension of time. 

Mr Stewart introduced a bill appropriating 
$200,000 for constructing and equipping suita- 
ble buildings for the state veterinary college 
at Cornell university. It also provides for the 
management of the.board of trustees of the 
university and states that the commissioner of 


agriculture shall not be a member of that 
board. 
—— ES 
INSTITUTES FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKS. 

Huntington, Feb 45 Pike, Feb 11-12 
Jamestown, Feb45 Newburg, Feb 12 
Breakabeen, Feb4+5 North Chatham, Feb 13 
Port Jefferson, Feb 6 Pittsford, eb 13-14 
Delanson, Feb67 Brewster, Feb 13-14 
Mineola, Feb 7-8 Indian Fields, Feb 14 
Attica, eb 89 Stockport, Fev l4 
East Greenbush, Feb 8-9 Mount Kisco, Feb 14-15 
Thiells, eb 89 Jordan, Feb 15 
Suffern, Feb ll Skaneateles, Feb 15-16 
Watervliet, Feb 11-12 White Plains, Feb 15-16 

Amsterdam, Montgomery Co Go, Jan 25— 
Farmers having a hard time to pay taxes 


which are high.—An abundant ice harvest 
has been gathered. The country is flooded 
with western horses which have been selling 
at an average of $50 each but of late are being 
sold by the [llinois horse company to the 
highest bidder. 


Brainard, Rensselaer Co 0, Jan 28—Elias 
Reynold’s family horse recently died at the 
age of 46.—George Wager, an old resident of 
this place, died suddenly last Friday atthe ad- 
vanced age of 80. 


Berlin, Rensselaer Co 0, Jan 28—Elwyn 
Green will manage the Streeter farm the com- 
ing season.—— Potatoes are being sold though 
the price is not what some anticipated.—The 
Cranston farm at South Berlin will be man- 
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aged next year by parties from Petersburg. 
Mr Simmons will retire. W.H. Lewis and 
son Frank will build a new store in the spring 
for their hardwware stock. 

Bouckville, Madison Co Oo, Jan 28—A large 
ice crop of excellent quality has been harvest- 











ed. The Genesee fruit company has recent- 
ly placed new machinery in its works, for 
cleansing cider. The price of milk at the 


O& W railroad depots has declined from $1.28 to 
1.17 per 100 Ibs. This has a.tendency to lessen 
the quantity delivered, there being only 50 
cans shipped from Kenwood and 20 cans from 
Valley Mills per ay. Messrs Ward and 
Temple have leased the Scott farm and will go 
into poultry raising on an extensive scale. 





Carmel, Putnam Co q, Jan 28—Farmers who 
kept their apples until now are realizing good 
prices. About 20,000 cakes of ice are taken 
from Lake Mahopac each day.—-Farmers ex- 
pect only $1.10 per can for milk this month 
from N Y dealers. A great deal of sickness 
reported.—Town elections occur in _ this 
county Feb 12. J.T. Powers sends 8 cans of 
milk to Purdy’s factory daily. His dairy con- 
sists of 30 cows. 

Campville, Tioga Co Q, Jan 24—Three farm- 
ers’ institutes are being held in this county 
this week. They are.of great interest and 
largely attended. Widespread complaint is 
heard of ensilage molding in consequence of 
the corn being dried up by drouth in the field. 

Dix, Schuyler Co 0, Jan 26—The same dull, 
uncertain state of affairs as regards farming 
that has prevailed for two years, still exists. 
Many farms for sale but few buyers. Prices 
are lower for most kinds of farm produce than 
two months ago. Hay $1 per ton cheaper. A 
local butcher is buying old horses, killing 
them and selling the hides at about 1.50 each. 


Dover Plains, Dutchess Co a, Jan 26—Good 
baled hay selling well. The new cold storage 
company handled 8000 bbls of apples last fall. 
——Milch cows in little demand and selling at 
$30 to 40. Few farmers buying any except 
very fine ones. The new system at the factory 
is not giving as good satisfaction to farmers as 
the old one of selling by the quart. The prices 
for October, November and December were 
$1.50 per 100 lbs. Many complain that cows 
are not doing as well as usual.— Extra good 
men are furnished with house and paid $25 to 
30 per month for the year. Single men hire for 
15 to 20. The new system of working roads in 
Dover has lessened the cost and bettered the 
roads. Many farmers are feeding cotton- 
seed meal this winter. 


Durham, Greene Co aq, 
wintering well. Farmers busy cutting and 
drawing ice, wood, logs and manure. Thad- 
deus Collins intends to move to Corning in the 
spring. Platt Collins will work the farm thus 
vacated. Five farms containing 686 acres are 
to be sold by a referee to settle the estate of 
the late John A. Smith. 

Easton, Washington Co o, Jan 28—Farmers 
and icemen have their houses nearly filled. 
Most of the ice was hauled on wagons. Al- 
bert Slocum is getting out timber for a new 
barn. Farm wages averaging about the same 
as last year. Lorenzo Meader is putting in a 
sawmill to be run in connection with his cider 
mill 

Fort Ann, Washington Co Go, Jan 28—Some 
farmers pressing hay and _ selling. Stock 
wintering well.— Charles White is quarrying 
and drawing stone from his mountain lot.—— 
Eugene Vaughn and son are getting out a 
quantity of oak lumber for parties in Sandy 
Hill. Fertilizers a few dollars cheaper this 
year than last. 


Fuller’s Station, Albany Co o, Jan 2i— 
Farmers who have creameries are hauling ice 

















Jan 28—Stock all 











from’ Normanskill creek. Ice is of a good 
quality and about 14 in thick.——Many are 
marketing produce to get tax money.——Straw 


and hay low. 


Guilderland, Albany Co o, Jan 28—Farmers 
have their ice-houses filled and are shipping 
hay and straw. P. J. Winegard is buying 





rye. He is going to put in a feed mill and 
ship all kinds of feed by the carload.—A 
number of new farm buildings will be put up 
this year.—Taxes high. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co G, Jan 26—Nearly all 
the creameries and farmers have secured their 
ice. M. Wood stored 1000 tons for the South 
Gilboa creamery. Farmers despondent over 





the fall in the price of milk.——Plenty of hay 
and stock looks fine. ——A farmers’ institute is 
































to be held at Stamford in March.— Elmer Crei- 
ger sold 10 choice cows recently at $39 per head. 
Mr Creiger has sold the Brewster farm which 
he purchased last spring at an advance of 
1000. 


Montgomery, Orange Co q, Jan 25—Milk 2}¢ 
at creamery and fresh cows selling at auction 
for $30 to 45. Horses dull. At the recent sale 
on the farm of the late W. E. Sears a standard- 
bred colt nearly four years old and sired by 


Elberton sold for 137 on nine months’ credit. 
Farmers all sell their milk to the creamery. 


It is now handling about 200 cans per day and 
farmers still buying more fresh cows, paying 
good round prices for them. 


Oneonta, Otsego Co oO, Jan 28—Hay trade 
dull with sales scattering.——Teamsters busy 
hauling grain, logs and lumber.——The cream- 


ery is to run on test this year. This will in- 
troduce a better grade of cows than has previ- 
ously been owned by a number of the patrons. 


Rensselaerville, Albany Co o, Jan 25—Farm- 
ers getting up wood and drawing*hay to mar- 
ket.——Cows $25 to 30 per head. Horses low 
with good work animals obtainable at 50 to 75, 
——Farmers are getting ready for spring work. 
Some intend setting out fruit trees. 

Somers, Westchester Co 0, Jan 24—A suit 
presented by the society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, against John Seymour, a 
prominent farmer of this town, was tried at 
Paimers’ hotel, Jan 17, before Justice M. E. 
Frost and a jury. D. W. Travis of Peekskill 
appeared for the society and A. J. Adams of 
Mount Kisco and Field Kennard for the de- 
fendant. Seymour was charged with docking 
a mare, performing the operation with‘a sharp 
hatchet and mallet. He claimed the animal 
was vicious and he did it to cure her of kick- 
ing. It was shown that the cure had been ef- 
fected and that nothing unusual had resulted 
because of the simple means employed. The 
defendant was promptly acquitted. 


Syracuse, Jan 28—Prominent among AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
successful agents is 
W. I. Haynes of 
this place. He was 
born near 3all- 
ston Center, Sara- 
toga Co, and received 
only acommon school 
education. He has 
been quite successful 
in all his undertakings 


















and his steady ad- 
rance is due wholly 
his own efforts. 








to 
, has the general 


¥ Cortland, Tompkins, 
Cayuga and Herkimer 


\= y counties and is at 
We Zh —_—* conducting 
1is annual canvass. 


Thus far he has had great success. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co a, Jan 28—Good 
weather prevails and most of the country ice- 
houses are filled.——The local creamery is to 
take cream by weight after April 1. Good 
farm help obtains $20 per month with board. 
— Hay low and potatoes very scarce. 
Farmers’ institute at Poughkeepsie Feb 18 and 
19. Special rates expected on the railroads. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co oO, Jan 25—Two 
iron bridges have replaced the wooden struc- 
tures above Bemis Hights. The improve- 
ments being made in the canal are very sub- 
stantial. Notwithstanding that Americans 
oppose increased taxation they feel that their 
canals ought to equal those of other countries. 
—H. McDormott is soon to take possession 
of the Rodgers farm.——Cows bringing good 
prices but sheep do not advance. 

Sloansville, Schoharie Co G, Jan 26—A great 
deal of hay being hauled to Central Bridge from 
where it is shipped to various points. W. Colyer, 
J.P. Van Vechten and S. B. Vunk are princi- 
pal buyers of baled, while France Bros are tak- 
ing great quantities baled and loose. Con- 
siderable cord wood being hauled to town.—— 
A. L. Fisher is clearing a portion of his farm. 
— Judson Grosvenor will return to his farm 
at Grosvenors Corners inthe spring. 











Ulysses, Tompkins Co oO, Jan 24--Farmers 
drawing pressed hay to the station. George 
Spalding has 50 nice fall lambs. He is ship- 
ping them in small lots partly dressed to New 
York and getting sattatnotony prices for them. 
The milk station at Trumansburg is nearly 
completed, and a large supply of ice has been 

> 











secured.—The Henry Glazier farm of 120 
acres lying near Trumansburg was sold (at 
public sale) recently for $73.50 per acre. Sam- 
uel Dimmicks’s farm of 60 acres sold at private 
sale for 80 per acre.——A farmers’ institute 
was recently held in the opera house at Tru- 
mansburg. Mr Van Alstyne was to speak on 
potato culture, but by request he gave a talk 
on natural and artificial fertilizers instead. 
The question box was a source of interest to 
many. F. A. Converse of Jefferson Co spoke 
on small fruits, dwelling especially on straw- 
berries. Mr Van Alstyne gave a good talk at 
the evening session on apple culture and his 
experience in spraying. Stone’s orchestra 
was present and contributed to the enjoyment 
of the occasion. The second day’s was excel- 
lent. The question box was prolific and an- 
swers interesting. Dr Smead delivered an ad- 
dress on the diseases of farm animals and silos 
and dairy topics received attention. Mr Cook 
closed the meeting with some practical sugges- 
tions on cattle feeding. 


Agricultural Societies Organize—Delegates 
from various state agricultural societies met in 
Albany last week for the purpose of effecting 
a permanent organization for mutual benefit. 


Any society that within the past three years ~ 


has paid $1000 annually in a was de- 
clared eligible to membership. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, George Wilber 
of Oneonta; vice-president, A. H. Pierson of 
Trumansburg; secretary, George B. Harmon of 
Brockport; treasurer, D. C. Law of Cobleskill; 
executive committee, D. H. Trimble of Paler- 
mo, C. Winston of Greene and A. E. Fay of 
Potsdam. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Aquebogue, Jan 24—Potatoes being shipped 
to Brooklyn and New York at rate of two to 
four cars per week. Hay dull. Western hay 
being brought here in considerable quanti- 
ties. The main topic among farmers is that 
relating to the fertilizers now being procured 
for the coming season. Fish scrap is not so 
largely used as in former years. 

Cutchogue, Jan 25—The work of sorting and 
shipping potatoes goes on slowly. No change 
in price. The horse market improving 
slightly. A carload was received at J. Brown’s 
exchange stables last week and more are soon 
to arrive. Fertilizer agents are numerous. 


East Hampton, Jan 24—Two gangs of men 
have recently been sent here to commence 
work on the railroad which Mr Corbin says 
will be finished by April 1. This will save 
farmers considerable hauling and they are ex- 
pecting a prosperous season. Charles S. Day- 
ton is the largest potato grower here. He had 
153 acres last season and sold all at a good 
price. Pork low, beef and mutton dull, but 
eggs high. 

Southold, Jan 26—The Southold town agri- 
cultural society recently held an afternoon and 
evening session in Belmont hall. The first 
session was all that the friends of the society 
could ask, the hall being full and those called 
upon to. interest the audience responded 
promptly. Prof D. P. Horton and his choir 
opened the meeting with appropriate songs 
and Dr Whitaker made the address of wel- 
come. Mrs J.L. Conklin read a paper on farm 
life, followed by a paper giving a condensed 
history of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and its 
avowed intent and purpose to benefit its thou- 
sands of readers. G.L. Tuthill in his paper 
told how and why green rye makes yellow but- 
ter. D. T. Hallock made a plea for the Suc- 
cess potato digger, after which the question 
box was opened and the wide wagon tire ques- 
tion, crimson clover for green manure and 
Several other questions were debated. The 
evening session was a complete success. The 
hall was packed and the choir, band and 
speakers all at their best. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Harford, Susquehanna Co dc, Jan 25—Ice- 
houses are being filled and manure drawn to 
the fields. Logging occupies considerable at- 
tention. Harford farm club, of which J. M. 
Clark is president, meets every two weeks. 
The meetings are very interesting and profita- 
ble. Aoetin have been fairly plenty and 
brought the producer $1.25 per bbl 


Matamoras, Pike Co o—H. Aldrich recently 
caught a burglar named sent | in his cellar. 
——A coal war is being waged just across the 
Delaware in the Port Jervis section.——Messrs 
Aldrich and Bull have bought a patent dehorn- 
er and are dehorning cattle for their neigh- 
orgs is Potatoes selling at retail for 75c per 
pu. 


The State Board of Agriculture Meeting.—The 
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board of agriculture always holds its annual 
meeting during the third week in January. 
This year’s meeting opened on the 23d at Har- 
risburg with a good number of delegates and 
visiting farmers present. The first session 
was largely devoted to hearing reports of offi- 
cers and committees. In the afternoon com- 
mercial fertilizers, small fruits and other 
equally important topics were given attention. 
The first evening’s session was wholly given to 
the consideration of the management and bene- 
fits of farmers’ institutes. Dairying was.the top- 
ic for the forenoon of the second day, Hon East- 
burn Reeder, state dairy and food commis- 
sioner,George A bbott of Philadelphia, J.'I. Car- 
ter of Chatham and Prof Waters of state col- 
lege taking the lead in the discussions. Tu- 
berculosis and the germ theory of disease 
were ably presented and discussed at great 
length during the afternoon and evening of 
the closing day. Prof Rothrock submitted a 
valuable paper on forest reservation during the 
closing session. The chairmen of the various 
board committees are as follows: Legislation, 
Senator Critchtield ; forestry, Dr W.S. Roland; 
cereals, James McCracken, Jr; wool and tex- 
tile fibers, John McDowell; birds and mam- 
mals, Dr B. H. Warren; apiary, F. M. McKee- 
han; roads and road laws, 8S. R. Downing; 
fruit culture, Senator Hopwood; ensilage and 
fodder crops, A. L. Wales; poultry, J. A. 
Gandy. 


DELAWARE. 


Millville, Sussex Co G —Cereals not raised 
to any great extent. More attention given to 
grass. The road improvement question is be- 
ing agitated here. Considerable wood being 
cut and sawmills have taken some good con- 
tracts. Eggs very profitable. They are scarce 
now at 20 to 22c. Potatoes Worth 50c and corn 
the same. Not many peaches grown here and 
fruit of all kinds rather uncertain. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Agawam—The Hampden agricultural society 
holds an institute here in the town,hall Jan 31, 
beginning at 10.30am. Addison H. Smith of 
West Springfield speaks in the morning on 
profitable garden crops and George L. Clem- 
ence of Southbridge, member of board of agri- 
culture, will present a paper in the afternoon 
on fodder crops. and feeding dairy stock. 
Dinner served by the ladies. 


Attleboro—New milch cows very scarce. Cat- 


tle looking well. Good hay $13. No market 
for dry wood. The Rehoboth farmers’ club 
has held several meetings in the south part 











of the town which have been well at- 
tended. Oscar Thayer, who supplies the 
village with cream, opened his silo a few 
weeks ago and reports very satisfactory 
results. It increased his milk about 25 per 
cent and also the amount of cream re- 
ceived. Meal $1.10 per cwt, potatoes 2 per 


bbl, onions 2 per bbl, apples 2 to 2.50, cabbage 
1.25, eggs 38c, butter 30c. 


Bedford—An institute is to occur Jan 30in 
3edford town hall, to be addressed by Prof W. 
P. Brooks on’ manures, fertilizers and their 
uses. It is held under the auspices of the 
North Middlesex agricultural society of-Lowell. 





The factory working on short time. Not 
as much manure hauled as usual. Milk is a 


little short. All berry beds covered extra well 


with snow. 

Chicopee—A bout 30 members of the Hampden 
harvest club were entertained here Jan 22 by 
George S. Taylor. The program consisted of 
two essays and a like number of select read- 
ings. The leading paper on farm improve- 
ments was read by Newton Smith of South 
Hadley Falls. He divided improvements into 
two classes, those which require time and 
those which require money to effect. Nearly 
all present took part in the discussion. Mr 
Taylor furnished the other paper which dealt 
with town and city improvements and the du- 
ties of the publie and of individuals in this di- 
rection. He would have every individual im- 
prove his own premises and second the officials 
in all good efforts. The readings were given 
by Mrs N. T. Smith of West Springfield and 
Mrs W. H. Porter of Agawam and proved'quite 
entertaining features. Openings for youn 
men east and west and the uncertainties o 
farm products will be~ discussed at the next 
meeting. 

Northampton—The poultry show which 
opened Jan 17 was successful, the exhibition 
exceeding the expectations of the managers. 
Over 1000 birds were in the coops, all of which 
were arranged so as to be seen to good advan- 
tage. The judges used the decimal system of 
marking, which is now in use among all scien- 
tific breeders. All breeds and varieties were 
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represented, one exhibitor alone showing 21 
different kinds. Many of the fowls scored very 
high. The attendance was good, the show 
lasting until Friday night. Phe closing day 
was designated children’s day, and the little 
folks were admitted at a reduced rate. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bloomfield—Large quantities of apples have 
been shipped lately to Philadelphia, bringin 
$1.75 per bbl. Hay selling at 17 in barn. x 
good demand for new milch cows. Good pric- 
es obtained for choice stock. Atthe adjourned 
town meeting held the second Monday in Jan- 
uary, action was taken toward securing a site 
for a town hall. 


East Tolland—Calvin Beman has sold his 
farm for $2000. Farmers putting up large 
quantities of ice of fine quality.——Charles 
Tillapaugh had 7000 bu turnips on one acre. 
——J.O. Banning is about to open a rubber 
store. 


Greenville—Business rather dull and farmers 
having considerable trouble in disposing of 
market stuff.—Potatoes not in demand. 
Price 75c. Eggs rather scarce and worth 35c. 
F. E. Robinson recently built a new gristmill 
near his old one and is prepared to do grind- 
ing on a larger scale. Beéf5 to 6c, pork 5 to 
64c, apples $1.50 to 2. 

Harwinton—Most farmers have their supply 
of ice. They claim it is too thick.——Little 
produce being moved, as| most apples and a 
good many potatoes were disposed of last fall. 
The town has voted to continue its old 
system of road repairing for the coming vear. 








‘Good roads can be kept up under the district 


system as proved inthe fourth road district, 
where B. F. Tyler kept them in good condi- 
tion without extra expenditure other than a 
three-mill road tax. 


Lebanon—A fruit dealer from Providence 
was in town last week and bought what Bald- 


win apples remained. The price paid was 
$1.50 to 1.75 per bbl.——Many farmers have se- 
cured ice of fine quality.——Clifton Peck has 


dehorned his entire herd of cows and recom- 
mends it to other dairymen. 


Meriden—Quite a number of farmers are 
hauling witch hazel to F. T. Ives’ new distil- 
lery. About $4 per ton is received for it.—— 
J.G.Schwink has unloaded a car of gluten 
meal for the grange. Eggs are dropping in 
price, some having been sold as low as 27c. 


Spague—There seems to be some call for 
apples and farmers are shipping what they 
have. Many have rotted.—Egg prices still 
high. Many farmers have begun sending 
cream to the Lebanon creamery. 


_ Westport—The price of onions has advanced. 


White ones worth $9 per bbl and red ones are 
3. Potatoes 60 and 65c. Cattle in little de- 
mand and the supply light. Apples getting 
scarce. 

Watertown—Mrs N. Barns is at the front 
with early chicks 12 in number from 13 eggs. 
—The town hall is nearly completed.— A 
number of fat oxen have been bought here. 
Milk plenty. Potatoes Tic, eggs 28c, butter 
30c, hay $16 to 20. Apples getting scarce. 
Cabbage 5 per 100, turnips 45c per bu. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subseribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








EED Potatoes, Cheshire Pigs. Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue 
illustrated, with hints on growing and feeding. BOX 68, Peru- 
ville, N. Y. 





30 Pairs of 300 and 400 mile Homers mated and all working at 
e $2.00 pair. HUNTSBERGER, Chambersburg, Pa. 





V ANTED—Ferrets. Address, stating qualifications. E. REEVE, 
Echo, New York. 
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THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 
Quotations of the New York Market. 


No reliance can be placed on the reports of ci- 
gar leaf sales at New York and the prices paid for 
the reason that there is no open market such as 
exists in the south and west. In Cincinnati, 
there is a cigar leaf exchange with auction sales 
and it is very easy to ascertain the ruling prices 
for the kinds and grades sold upon that market; 
these quotations can be accepted as correct, as a 
committee is especially appointed by the ex- 
change to verify the rates before they are pub- 
lished. The sales made on the New York, Phil- 
adelphia and other markets are private; they 
are of the ordinary commercial transaction char- 
acter, made by two principals, with sometimes 
the assistance of a third person—the broker. As 
is the case in all such transactions, the price 
paid is secret unless the principals care t» di- 
vulge it,and if is never made public by the 
broker unless he has the sanction of the princi- 
pals; this latter person is very cautious about 
giving information, for a blabbing broker would 
soon lose his customers. Tobaeco papers have no 
means of finding out the “true inwardness” of 
sales and have to accept as true such information 
as is imparted to them. Why, itis impossible to 
even ascertain such a simple matter as the num- 
ber of cases sold, for a comparison of the reports 
of the papers with each other and the brokers 
will often disclose serious disagreements. 

This selling privately makes it quite easy for 
interested parties to “bull” or “bear” any kind 
of tobacco. For instance, those dealers who wish 
to purchase domestic leaf can keep down prices 
in the growing sections by quoting low prices 
paid and as the names of the parties to the trans- 
action are never given in the reports, the general 
trade has no means of verifying them. You will 
hear on the “street” that A has sold to B so many 
cases of this or that kind of tobacco at such a 
price, but if A or B refuses to acknowledge or de- 
ny the truthfulness of the statement you must 
believe or disbelieve as you please what the 
“street” says. 

There will be nochange inthis state of affairs 
until auction sales are regularly established in 
New York and elsewhere, when reliable quota- 
tions can be easily obtained and there will be no 
chance for dealers tosell at good figures and make 
public lower ones when both buyer and seller wish 
to purchase at low prices as is the present situation 
as regards Pennsylvania and New England leaf. 
The New York leaf tobacco board of trade hasa 
quotations committee, I believe, bué no one ever 
heard of its acting; in fact, it is jocosely said that 
organization never does anything except to pass 
resolutions at the decease of a2 member; but this 
is hardly correct, for it did approve of a 35¢ duty 
on Sumatra. The brokers generally are in favor 
ot alow duty on’ Sumatra and itis not to be ex- 
pected that they will say anything in favor of 
our domestic growth. Growers will do well 
notto aecept as true any quotations unless the 
New York leaf tobacco board of trade requires its 
members to ¢orrectly report the number of cases 
sold, the kind of leaf and the prices paid or until 
auctions become the regular thing and the bids 
establish the ruling rates—the latter from all in- 
dications being the most likely to happen of the 
two.—[H. T. Duffield, N Y. 

Growers Despoiled of the Profits. . 

The Regie system of buying tobaceo is in vogue 
in several European countries especially in Italy, 
France and Spain. In Italy and France the gov- 
ernments are the manufacturers deriving the 
profits themselves and use the chances of work 
and positions of retailing to give to those whom 
they would otherwise have to pension. In Spain 
the government has sublet the manufacturing 
business ‘and receives a recompense for same. 
The requirements of those three countries can be 
placed at 16,000 hhds a year for Italy, 12,000 a year 
for France and 15,000 a year for Spain. In round 
figures one may say that those three countries 
take from what is known as the Kentucky crop 
upwards of 75,000,000 Ibs annually. 


Each spring France and Italy advertise for 
bids for the different qualities desired. For the 
present, Spain has a six years’ contract. The 


objections to this Regie system are numerous anid 
well founded. It places in the hands of three 
men in this country the control of the Kentucky 


crop and prohibits any other but those three 
from shipping to or participating in the rich 


harvest of golden dollars which is their yearly 
result. There are so many different grades that 
it gives the contractors an opportunity to buy 
large lots of crops from growers and use some 
for one grade, some for another. This enables 
buyers to control the various districts and nanie 
their price which the seller is obliged to accept 
or do without. By having a mutual understand- 
ing among themselves they put only one buyer 
in each market and so obtain the best tobacco 
with the least amount of cash. The Bremen 
grades of tobacco are so similar to the Italian 
that those three buyers are now in practical 
control of that market also, thereby adding about 
7,500 to 10,000 hhds more each year, 

his one-man arrangement puts a stop 
buying by country dealers or jobbers, as they 
have been told frequently that they could not 
sell their tobacco to the Regies unless at a heavy 
loss. This combine is of foreign growth entirely,— 
foreign buyers, foreign bankers, foreign brokers, 
and finally the profits go into foreign pocket- 
books. The whole Kentueky crop is practically 
controlled by these men and if prowers do not 
sell to them they might as well put their tobacco 
on the manure pit. The remedy for this lies with 
our Kentucky and Tennessee representatives. 
Let them lay the matter before the proper au- 
thorities and get the privilege to ship crops wher- 


to all 


ever the holder wills and let the fiela be open to 
one and all.—jJardine Wallace, N Y. 


At New York City. 


cigar leaf tobacco market has 
shown no unusual life the past week. In fact, the 
New York leaf tobacco board of trade has got 
things down so fine in the way of quotations, your 
representative is doubtful whether any of the 
quotations given to the public of late are any- 
thing but fakes. Tobacco dealers have sueceed- 
ed in depressing business to such an extent that 
they can virtually buy at their own terms, bring 
the leaf to this city, assort it over, put the cull- 
ings up at auction and frequently realize at aue- 
tion sale the cost of the poorest portion of the 
crop. Such quotations as 25, 30, 35,40 and 45¢ for 
Ct Hav is where the profits of the business come 
in and which are generally made from the finer 
portion of the crops. If the leaf tobacco board of 
trade wished to stimulate sales in leaf producing 
sections, its “quotations committee” could do no 
better work than to send out weekly a press bul- 
letin of sales accurately reported giving the va- 
riety of leaf, section where raised and terms of 
sales. No doubt such an idea may fall like abomb 
onthe minds of dealers but it is only one of the 
many ways New York leaf buyers and sellers may 
take to give the public an idea of the way trade 
is running. 

During last week over 1300 es °92 Wis changed 
hands. 
ited quantities and comprising every grade of 
seedileaf. Some sales of Pa Hav seed and broad 
leaf B’s were made, but not for the benefit of the 
publie’s information. Among the sales were 100 
es 92 N E Hay at 18 to 40e, 150 es ’92 Ct Hav seed at 
25 to 30e, 175 es 92 Ct Hav seed at 22 to 28¢, T5 es 793 
N E seed at 7 to 10¢, 250 es ’°93 N E Hav at 6 to 9e, 100 
es’92 Big Flats at 16ec, 75 es 92 Flats wrappers at 25 
a30ec, 80 es *92 Flats for export at 8c, 100 es °92 Onon- 
daga (N Y) at 138e, 50 es ’92 Housatonic (Ct) at 50e, 
100 es °93 N ¥ Hav at Gio 8c, 250 es °93 Pa Hav at 
1014 to 11¢, 125 es Pa Hav seed wrappers at 35c, 100 
es ‘92 Wis at 12%4c, 200 es ’92 Wis at p t, 1300 cs ’92 
Wis Hav at 10 to 1le, 150 es °93 Wis Hav at 5 to 9c, 
220 cs Zimmer’s Spanish running at 1344c. Sales of 
Sumatra were small, hardly agyregating 200 bales. 
Jobbers are not willing to pay the high prices pre- 
vailing for spotted goods. Havana leaf has shown 
activity, especially tor ’94 factory vegas. 


The New York 





DOVER PLAINS (Dutehess)—Growers should be 
earetul how they let tobacco samples go to N Y¥ 
firms as growers here can testify. Promises were 
made to pay express both ways but even for re- 
turn of samples growers had to pay express. Few 
buyers with best crops in growers’ hauds assort- 
ed, cased, sampled, ready for sale. 


PENNSYLVANIA LEAF SALES continue in slow 
movement at Lancaster. Sales last week were 
under 250 es at Lancaster. Numerous buyers are 
at work in the country lifting the ’9t crop but no 
single one has dipped in heavily. Prices vary 
from good to poor, the best indication that part of 
the crop was good and some very ordinary. 
Drouth, hail and fleas injured the crop. In va- 
rious parts of Lancaster CoQ sales of from 1to 3a 
of seedleaf are recorded at from 1 to 12¢c, and Taof 
Havana were sold, laat 12c,2at le and 6a at 16e 
through. At West Hempfield, 6a averaging 2000 
Jbs pa sold at ide through and realized $1680.— 
Stripping and assorting are in active progress. 

CONNECTICUT. 

SUFFIELD--An occasional sale of ’#tleaf is made 
at moderate prices. Several loads of Denner- 
lein’s purchases went to East Harttord Jan 11,two 
teams drawing 4500 Ibs eaen. Dennerlein has 
bought afew crops of ’94recently. Of the 6000 es 
of ’% leaf raised here not over 1200 have been 
sold. Suffield growers will contribute sag pies 
for the New York auction sales. Menno Frv¥e of 
Pa bought ’94 of Edwin J. Copley at p t in the bun- 
die and of John LB. Cannon, assorted. 

GRANBY—Mr Frye of Lancaster, Pa, has looked 
over crops and bought several, shipping 4 cars 
from Granby Jan 19. He bought of G. B. Griffin 
at lle, F. A. Greene lie, 8S. F. Holeomb Ile, J. B. 
Cannon 1214e, E. Copley 12!4.c, Owen Bros 10c and 
several crops im East Granby at 12 to 1349c, all in 
the bundie. M. A. Griffin has 20 hands at work. 

WINDsOR—John Washington sold at 16c, Carey 
Bros at 20c, C, M. Spencer at lle, Graham & Wrisly 
at 13c and A. B. Corser at lle, all 94 leat and to be 
assorted for Buschmann & Sonoft Westfield, Mass. 

ROXBURY—A boom is on in tobacco. These 
growers have sola. W. Trowbridge, Mrs 8. Trow- 
bridge and C. Sanford, all at 10}¥2¢, George Morris 
at 10c, C. Prindle, D. Gillette to C. 8. Schoverling 
and E. Ward to Evitts & Staub, all at 8¢, C. Thom- 
as 7c, J. Morris and C. Nicholson at 9c and C, 
Squire to H. O. Warner at p t. Some growers 
have retused 10c, holding for more. 

PoquonocK—Dr T. K. Marcy sold at l4e and 
John Washington at l6e assorted to J. C. Busei- 
mann & Son of Westfield, Mass. I. B. Clapp, E. 
Kellogg and Sidney Strickland sold ’93 leat at 6 to 
9c reweight to Lederman Bros of N Y. 

MIDDLETOWN—The °94 crop is nearly all assort- 
ed and most growers are packing it. Some of the 
leaf is better than for many previous years. A 
reduced acreage will be planted in the spring. 

3LOOMFIELD—No sales, although 100 es °93 of 
good quality are held by growers. The ‘9 is a 
fine crop, all in the bundle and assorting well 
under way. 





After three years of litigation, W. H. Snow, the 
inventer of the Snow curing process, has re- 
gained possession of ail the patents and trade 
mrarks which he assigued to the Modern Tobacco 
Barn company. Mr Snow will push the introduc- 
tion of his curing process. 


Sales of other leaf were made but in lim-* 
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MARKET GARDENERS GROW RICH! 

There is lots of money made in early vegetables, 
Every body admits that the very earliest vegeta- 
bles are produced from Salzer’s northern grown 
seeds. Think of having radishes in fourtee), 
days; lettuce in twenty days; potatoes in forty 
days; peas in forty-six days, and splendid cabbage 
in fifty-five days from day of suwing seed! 

If You Will Cut This Out and Send It 
with $1 money order to the John A. Salzer Seed 
Company, La Crosse, Wis., you will get free thirty- 
five packages earliest vegetable seeds and their 
great seed catalogue, or for six cents postage a 
package of Fourteen Day Paris Radish Seed and 
their seed catalogue. 





THE HUMANE BIT 


iN 





Treat:the Family Pet to one. 
ROBERT BONNER Says: 


“IT am using your bits at my farm, and it affords me great pleasure 
to say that I never used any bit that works so satisfactorily on all 
kinds of horses. It has only to become known in order to come into 
general use.” ‘ 


Price Reduced to $1.00, Post-paid. 


They will control the most vicious horse without punishment. 
Every Bit Tested and Warranted. All nickel. Forged. The 
strongest bit made. Promotes speed, gives confidence. Sure cure 
for pullers, check fighters and tongue lollers. 

Stop using the cruel over-draw bit and check your horse from 
the chin. 

Highest testimonials from Budd Doble, Ed Bither, Frank Starr, 
H. D. McKinney, and one thousand great horsemen. Beware of 
eT Don't miss this chance. Address 


UMANE BIT CO., 375 Market St., Newark, N. J. 





PLANT BOXES %2;5° 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 
4-inch cube, 4}¢-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 
BERRY CRATES 

and GRAPE BASKETS. 
rite forprice list. Address. 
Y-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich- 










i _ . s 
nD the Improved, Sziv Reautatine, “Old Reliable” Incu- 
aga : bator & Brooder Combined has no superior. World’s Fa 
<< ae ——4F vorite.6cts in stamps for !!2 page Poultry Guide and Cat- 
at 4 Ng a logue for 1895. Pouurry rox Prorrr made plain. Add. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR&A BROODER CO. Quincy lit 
(NN Nl el 





INCUBATORS &BROODERS 


Brooders only $5, Best & Cheapest 
for raising chicks. 40 Ist Premiums 
4000 Testimonials. Send for Cat’l’g. 
G.S. SINGER, Box C., Cardington, 0. 

SEND FOR 


KEEPER Sample copy of 


CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Mazaraned Oateiog- ot BEE SUPPLIES 


Magazine, an 


FREE. THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina,O. 


HAY 


Hstab’d4] JA 
N. Y. STATE ASKS 9! 
72 Third Avenue. 


ies 











And Straw Presses. CHAMPION. 
Best made. Steam, Horse and 
HandPower. Complete line. Write 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 









"em 


ROUND TILE gents for Akron 
Salt Glazed Pipe, Fi 
ann SOLE Brick and Cement. 


Farmer Miles’ School 
Of Equine Surgery and Ridg- 
PSS ling castration opens April 3d. 
— ~~ For terms and = particulars 
write him at Charleston, Illinois. 

























The [Master of the National Grange. 

J. H. Brigham’s towering stature is familiar 
to farmers all through this section, as he has 
appeared at many of our grange and other 
farmers’ meetings. Born in Ohio in 1838, he 
was brought up on a farm and has always been 
afarmer. In his youth boys had very limited 


opportunities for education, but he learned - 





J. H. BRIGHAM. 
enough to teach school until he entered the 


war, graduating from nearly four years’ serv- 
ice with a colonel’s commission in the 69th 
Ohio infantry. He then began farming and 
has stuck to it ever since, although sheriff for 
Fulton county for three terms, served a term 
in the Ohio senate, was twice nominated for 
congress in off years, was master of the Ohio 
state grange from 1878 to 1888, when elected to 
his present position; is also a member of the 
board of control of the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion, and does a lot of lecturing at farmers’ in- 
stitutes. He is a whole-souled, progressive, 
intelligent and fearless kind of a man who has 
done good work. 





How to Help the Sufferers. 





The national farmers’ alliance at its annual 
meeting Jan 15 in Chicago, urged that a 
thorough and systematic effort be made by 
local alliances and other local farmers’ organ- 
izations to collect needed supplies and money 
for the famine sufferers in Nebraska, the 
Dakotas and Kansas. Correspondence should 
be opened at once to obtain the names of 
places and committees for distribution, with 
State Secretary Mrs J. T. Kellie at Hartwell, 
Neb, or with W. F. Dale, president, at At- 
lanta, Neb, or Prof W. A. Jones, vice-president, 
at Hastings, Neb, or John H. Powers, state 
lecturer, at Cornell, Neb. In order to reach 
the sufferers of South Dakota we recommend 
correspondence with Ira B. Dyke of Sioux 
Falls, 8 Dak, C. M. Peck of Mitchell, S Dak, 
Manlius Regus of Vermillion, S Dak, and A. 
G. Hunt of Aberdeen, S Dak, who are well- 
accredited agents for the respective regions. 





aa 
OHIO. 


Auburn (Crawford) grange, 
open meeting Feb 8 

Officers of Butler (Richland) grange, No 836, were 
installed by Deputy Master C. W. Hale, Jan 18. 
An oyster dinner was ene of the features of the 
exercises. An open meeting will be held Feb 8. 

The officers ol Huron (Erie) grange. No 186, were 
installed Jan 12. H. D. St Johnis master, and 
Alton Barker secretary. 

Huron County Pomona grange officers were in- 
stalled Jan 3, by Deputy Master C. W. Hale, except 
four who were absent. The meeting was with 
Peru grange, No 1112. 

Troy Grange, No 905, of Coolville, Athens Co, is 
doing a good work among farmers. The mem- 
bers are all of the better class of intelligent 
farmers, with their wives, sons and daughters, 
who believe that education is as essential to the 


[To Page 124.] 


No 956, will hold an 





ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 
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Prevent 


Your 


Cows 


From taking cold—from coughing—from having lung affections—from acting dumpish— 


Tuberculosis. 


from having 


Dole’s Horse and 


Cattle Invigorator 


Is a sure preventive and a sure cure—more milk, better cream. 


IS YOUR HORSE 


Thiu in flesh? Is his hair rough, wiry, 
or driven moderately ? 


refuse to eat at all after doing a fair day’s work? 
Does he desire to eat unnatural substances, such as 


before him and still keep poor in flesh? 


earth, bones, urine-stained bedding, or the wood of his stall or manger? 
Is he troubled with worms? Does he ever have fits or staggers? 


frequent attacks of colic? 


or faded in color? 
Does he eat daintily as if he had no relish for his grain? 


Does he sweat easily when worked 
Does he 
Does he eat voraciously all that is put 


Is he subject to 


These diseases are the results of a weakness of the digestive organs, and all can be easily cured by 
using Dole’s Perfect Horse and Cattle Invigorator in the feed regularly for a few weeks. 


Gloucester, April 10, 1894. 
W. H. Dore: 

Dear Sir—I have used your Horse and 
Cattle Invigorator with perfect satisfaction. 
It does all you claim forit. I have no hesi- 
tation in recommending it to all owners of 
horses and cattle. Respectfully yours, 

FRANCIS M. CLARK, 
7 Middle St., Gloucester. 





Essex, Mass., April 9, 1894. 
W. H. DOLE: 

Dear Sir—I have used your’ Horse and 
Cattle Invigorator with perfect satisfaction. 
It does all you claim for it. I have no hesi- 
tation in recommending it to all owners of 
horses. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK B. BUFFUM. 


Dole's Horse and Cattle Invigorator, 


Perfectly Pure and Free From Any Kind of Poison. 


5-POUND BOX - - 


6 BOXES 


? $1.00 PER BOX 
- $5.00. 


. 


WRITE TO 


THE DOLE VETERINARY MEDICAL CO., 


503 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 


Order of your Grain Dealer or Grocer; 


One Live Agent wanted in every city and town. 


if they have not got it write to us. 
Secure your territory. 


Direct all letters, The Dole Veterinary Medical Co., Box 1370, Boston, Mass, 















JERRARD’ 


JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES L 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


produce than a 
OUR NEW OL USTRATED ) CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD Co., Carisou, MAINne. 











IORTHERN SEED 


other on earth. F 






















Supplied in carload lots in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses. 
Also in smaller quantities. 


General Eastern UN for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 














CANADA 


UNLEACHED HARDWOO 





Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
quality and aces 


Write D free pamphlet, 
sam ple anu price. 
MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 
62 Arcade Block, Oswego.N.Y. 
Pk as oa terse a Bee ge sed a | 
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[From Page 123.] 
farmer as to those of any other calling. The days 
of shipshod agricultural .—~y— in this country 
is &thing et the past. roy grange installed its 
officers Jan 12, with Sister Lizzie Gardner a in- 
stalling offieer: M, A. D. Carleton; O, D. W. Gard- 
ner; L, G@ K. Campbell; 8, I. R. Cole: T, T. W. 
Jones; 8, W. E. Bingman; AS, E. H. Parker; C, C. 
B. Jeffers; financial secretary, M. E. Cooley; G K, 
Mrs A. H. Cooley; Ceres, Mrs F. E. Cooley; 
Pomona, Mrs Ella Bingman; Flora, Mrs Maggie 
Jeffers; L AS, Miss Ella Carleton. A nnmber of 
good members have been added during the past 
year, and the pros pects are bright for the future. 
The grange has adopted a question box plan, and 
all are expected to put questions in, and draw 
questions from the box to be answered at next 
meeting. There is a little shirking of this duty 
on the part of some of tlre sisters. 
NEW YORK. 

The annual session of New York state grange 
will convene at Albany, Feb 5-8. Arrangements 
have been made with the railroads whereby the 
fare will be the full regular price going and one- 
third such fare returning, on all regular fares of 
75e or’more. When buying the ticket, be sure to 
get a certificate properly filled out. Without this 
certificate, reduced fare cannot be obtained on 
return ticket. Blank certificates are kept at most 
of the railroad offices. Ascertain a few days in 
advance if the office where the ticket is to be pur- 
chased has such certificates; if not, the agent will 
—- them. Special hotel rates can be secured. 
Many prominent speakers have been secured and 
the meeting will be one of unusual interest in 
every way. ‘ 

Vernon (Oneida) grange, No 638, organized Feb 
19, 1890, is in a prosperous condition. Applica- 
tions for membership are coming in well and it 
has now about 65 members in good standing. The 
grange owns no hall but has the finest lot in the 
village and does not know what to do with it. 

Mount Pleasant (Oswego) grange held its instal- 
lation Jan12, anumber of visitors being present. 
ampges was served and a social time enjoyed by 
all. 


Deer River (St Lawrence) grange, No 702, of Law- 
renceville held its regular meeting Jan 12 A 
number of visitors from Fort Jackson and Win- 
throp granges were present, also the master of 
the state grange, VU. H. Hale, and his wife. He 
made a speech on the educational benefits of the 
order and later installed the officers. H. D. Fos- 
ter had been re-elected insurance director. The 
trustees are: D. J. Maher, A. E. McEwen, P. Hou- 
rihan; building committee, H. D. Foster, 8. W. 
Davis, B. G. Reed. D. J. Maher, the retiring mas- 
ter, has missed but one meeting in the past two 
years. 

Oswego Fails (Oswego) grange installed its offi- 
cers on the evening of Jan 12. About 160 Patrons 
were present. 

Montgomery Co grangers have been alive to the 
interests of the order during the past two months 
in the election and installation of officers. Many 
of the meetings have been public. Two of the 
meetings were held in Amsterdam, the first by 
the local subordinate grange. Supper was served 
to all and an interesting impromptu literary and 
musical program was given, including a short ad- 
dress by Brother Van Derveer who was reinstall- 
ed master after three years’ retirement from the 
chair. The second meeting was that of the Po- 
mona grange of Montgomery at which Brother E. 
P. Cole, lecturer of the state grange, was present 
and officiated as installing officer. The meeting 
was afterward given over to the Pomona lecturer. 
An original humorous song by Brother Jonathan 
Baldwin of Excelsior grange, a new poem by Sis- 
ter Belle Van Derveer rendered by little Martha 
Fox and an original poem by Brother Van Der- 
veer given by himsel were among the notable 
features of the entertaifimMent. A closed meeting 
was held at which Master William Van Wie of 
the Pomona presided and much important busi- 
ness was transacted. Athird large public meet- 
ing at which 250 people were present was held at 
Stone Arabia. Brothers Cole and Van Derveer 
acted as installing officers. The day and its 
proceedings will long be remembered by the 
Patrons and their friends in Palatine. Other 
large public meetings have been held by Mina- 
ville and Maple Town granges. 





A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 

To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at $1.00 
per year, we willin return send the journal one 
year free. If you will but show THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST to your friends and neighbors and speak 
of its practical value and your personal knowledge 
of its merits,you can with little effort induce them 
to subseribe and thus secure the journal free for 
the coming year. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A COUGH SHOULD NOT BE NEGLECTED. “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy and give 
immediate and sure relief. 





_The elegant North Shore Limited of the New 
York Central daily, for Detroit and Chicago. 


Great Rock Island Route playing cards. If you 
send 15 cents in stamps or coin to JNO. SEBAS- 
TIAN, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C. R. I. & P. R’Y, Chi- 
cago, you will receive postpaid the slickest pack 
of playing cards you ever handled. Beaitiful 
steel engraved whist rules accompany them free. 


_Take the Southwestern Limited of the New 
York Central for St. Louis, Cincinnati and Chicago. 








ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 





never been equaled. 









ing and scrubbing GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER has 

Its wonderful success has led many man- 

ufacturers to try and imitate it. 

does better work, does it easier and cheaper than any other. 
Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COTPIPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


@ee that the twins 
are on each 


package. 





For cleaning 
floors, windows, glass- 
ware, dishes, pots, kettles, 
for all kinds of cleaning, scour- 


Get only the genuine, which 
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Poindexter Corn Splitting Machine. 


Sales in 1892 1 Machine. 
Sales in 1893 25 Machines. 
Sales in 1894 469 Machines. 











Power [lachines, 
with Elevator. 


Write us for special prices and description. Sold di- 
rect eeders. POINDEXTER MFG. CO., 
Department “G,” Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW -<c& CATALOGUE 


AND GUIDE to Poultry Baisers for 1895. 
Contains over 130 fine illustrations show- 
ing a photo of the largest hennery in the 
west. Gives best —— for poultry houses, 
sure remedies and recipes for all diseases, 
also valuabic information on the kitchen 
and flower garden sent for oniy 10 cents. 


Jobn Bauscher, Jr.,P.0. Boz - Freeport, Ml. 


ROOFING TO LAST 
Our Calvanized Shingles 


ode WILL, 
WITHOUT PAINTING. 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


EGGS CHEAP isons veer 
LEADING VARIETIES 

and best strains of pure bred fowls. I will mail you a fine 36-page 

Catalogue and Calendar for the year of 1895, got up in the best 


style, full of useful information, just what Pagid wants, for 
only 4c. iz stamps. Address, B. H. GREIDER, FLORIN, PA. 






















| BERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Bed and Poland Ching 
PIGS. Jersey and 





, y 
Holstein Catile. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
and House Dogs. talogue. 
wille, Chester Ooc., Penne 





MITH, 


INCUBATORS! 
In-Door and Out-Door Brooders. - 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 114-page Iliustrated Catalogue 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer City, Pa. 














We Make Fourteen Kinds 
of Farm |mplements. 
Bur ony Q)NE quauty 
















WE HAVE FIVE NEW ONES 
THIS YEAR, Every ONE 


HAS NEW AND PRACTICAL 
FEATURES. 


FEATURES THAT 
HELP AFARMER 

MAKE MONEY. 
CAN YOU AFFORD 
TO GET ALONG WITHOUT OUR 
oNEW (ATALOGUE 


WHEN YOU CAN GET IT 
FREE OF COST BY 
WRITING TO 


B. A. ADAMS,  saces peer 


DMOSBORNES C2 AUBURNAY 
.WE HAVE BRANCH HOUSES ALL 

OVER THE U.S.YOUR LETTER WILLBE 
REFERRED TO THE ONE NEAREST YOU. 





















WIND MILLS 


still maintain their position as the first in 
the procession. Most powerful, most 
durable, most efficient. Every Mill 
guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 


U.S. Solid Wheel Mills, Gem Steel Wind 
Mills, Also I. X. L. Feed Cutters, 
Iron Feed Grinders, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Wood Saws, Tank Heat- 
ers, Pumps of all kinds and Haying 
Tools. The Leading Water Supe 
ply House of the World. 


U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co. 


115 WaterSt., BATAVIA, ILL. 








Send for Catalogue. 
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RAP 


Small Fruits. 


All old and new varieties. Extra quality. Warranted 
a 


true. Lowest rates. Descriptive catalogue Free. 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N. Y. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Trade of Germany. 

The hop export trade of Germany, according 
to custom house statistics, was larger in 
Novembeg than during the previous month 
and shows a great increase over the corre- 
sponding month last year. England was, as 
usual, the largest buyer, United States taking 
comparatively few German hops. November 
imports into Germany were smaller than those 
of October, and with the three months’ total 
show that Germany is wellable to use her own 
hops and asks little aid from other countries. 
No American hops have been shipped into 
Germany during the three months of the pres- 
ent trade year, beginning Sept1. The figures 
below are in cwts of 110 Ibs and show the ex- 
ports from and imports into Germany during 
October and November and the first three 
months of the trade year: 


—Exports ’94—, -——Imports ’94— 

Nov Oct 3mos Nov Oct 3mos 

Austria, 5,538 6,750 13,832 9,812 12,690 26,102 
Eugland, 24,200 17,998 44,054 ~- 4 4 
Russia, 4,610 4,078 9,184 62 2 i6 
France, 5,342 5,722 12,018 96 16 156 
Switzerland, 1,950 1,242 3,464 _ - — 
Belgium, 12,986 11.918 26,446 88 2 90 
Sweden, 648 248 1,038 _ one an 
United States, 5,570 3,502 9,284 —_ ~_ = 
Other countries, 8,112 9,738 20,156 18 6 46 
Totals, 90,164 60,896 139,676 10,076 12,720 26,474 


Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie), Jan 25—Trade for the 
past two weeks has been quite heavy especially 
in °93’s at 3tu4e. New crop trade is good at 7to 10c. 
Some growers refusing 10c, but old. hops receive 
the most attention. If prices continue as at pres- 
ent growers will be compelled to reduce their 
acreage which is the only way to insure better 
prices in the future. 

ONEONTA (Otsego), Jan 26—The market is dull, 
only 5to 7e being offered for ggod hops. Good 
shipping hops will bring 10c.qFew are selling, 
most growers hoping that better prices may be 
obtained. 

OTSEGO (Otsego), Jan 26—There was more activi- 
ty in the hop market last week and upward of 700 
bales changed hands. Choice grades ruled higher. 
The 65 bales belonging to A. 8. Potts brought 1034,¢ 
and the output of a larger grower netted lle. A 
large quantity of hops remain in the hands of 
growers in this town which undoubtedly will be 
held for a further advance in prices. 


il ceeeneeecseeen 


The Mop [Movement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Jan 29—The export trade has been 
the prineipal feature in the market this week. 
There are comparatively few New York state hops 
left in England and Pacifics have been pretty 
well picked over. But exporters are very cautious 
buyers and take only high grade lots. Home 
brewers are indifferent. In interior New York 
State several large growths have been quietly 
moved at 10@lic, but many growers who have 
hops stillon hand are holding for better prices. 
English and continental markets are firm for 
choice grades and fully sustain recent improve- 
ments. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Jan 23 Jan 25 Jan 28 

State N Y crop ’94 choice, ll lt ll 
- “ “med to prime, .8@10 8@10 8@10 

” “ “ «eon, 6@7 6@7 6@7 

ss oe * 93 choice, 6@7 6@7 6a@7 

* “ * “com to prime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 

és “ old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific '94 choice, Il il 
" * med to prime, 8@10 8@10 8@10 

“ 193 choice, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
‘i “ com to prime 344@55¢ 344@544 354@5ig 
Bavarian, new, : 226° 2@% Sone" 
Bohemian “ a 23@28 23@28 23@28 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 19@21 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Past Corweek Since Sametime 

week last y’r - Sept 1, 914, last y’r 


Domestic receipts, 4,918 2,015 113,853 106,664 
Exports to Europe, 1,71 1,606 47,116 53,172 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 227 69 4,746 914 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 

from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 

ous poifits as especially reported to this journal 
from Jan 19 to Jan 26: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, T. E. Dornett New York, 142 
ve John H. Tator, 3 219 

e: H. 8. Karkar, % 7 

. J. L. Bergh, - 76 
Hyndsville, H. 8. Karkar, ” 28 
= J. H. Tator, Cobleskill, 27 
Total, 499 
Previously reported, 7935 
Total season from Sept 1, 8434 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

LONDON, Jan!28. By Cable to American Agri- 
culturist—We report a nice fair trade passing but 
ho excitement. Prices are maintained, the best 
grades getting the most attention.—{Thomas 
Barker & Son. 





The Williams Bellows Falls Evaporator 
BEATS THE WORLD 


For Quality of Product and Economy of Fuel. 
Sweepstakes at World’s Exposition, Chicago. 








MY SUGAR AND SYRUP THE STANDARD. 

In regard to my exhibit of maple sugar and syrup at 
the World’s Fair, I was informed: by the Committee on 
Awards that they took mine asthe sample to judge all 
others by, as mine was the best, and took the first premi- 
um, and in due time would receive a medal. 

The syrup and sugar were made on one of your 
Evaporators. W. R. DEAN. 

Manchester Center, Vt., Dec. 26, 1894. 


The SWEEPSTAKES at the VERMONT SUGAR MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, JAN. 9, 1895, 
was also awarded fo the product of the Williams, 


S2nd for circulars giving full details in regard to construction, ete., accounting for the 
wonderful success. 


VERMONT FARTII MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 











I1@ FRUIT TREES, 
EID S SMALL FRUITS, VINES, ROSES, 
ques )3=ORNAMENTALS, Crates & Baskets. 


TIMBRELL ELDORADO 
Strawberry. Blackberry. 


‘They SURPASS all others,’? say E.S. Carman, Rural New Yorker,and H. E.Vandeman, U.S. Dey. 
NEW FRUITS a Specialty. Buy direct, Don’t pay double prices. Illustrated Catalogue Free 


REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. 











QUIN--/44747 


We manufacture the celebrated Aspinwall Potato Planter, Aspinwall Potato Cutter, 
Aspinwall Paris Green Sprinkler, etc. Every machine warranted. These machines 
greatly reduce the cost of raising potatoes. Sepd for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., 60 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 











“LOW-DOWN” WAGONS 
MILKMEN 


afford absolute protection from storms. Do not churn the milk 
Cans can be easily lifted in and out. The most comfortable. at- 
tractiveand satisfactory wagon made. Particulars upon request. 


PARSONS “LOW-DOWN” WAGON CO., Earlville, N. ¥ 











4g, 5 0c. WHEAT win $1 


ir AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 


SSM. Scientific Mills 


’ 5 43 
WHICH ALSO GRIND EAB CORN, AND 
=_j) ALL GRAINS. SEND FOR CATALOGUB 
SC omiesOF DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 


























“GREAT Success’ Jr, 
POTATO 
we DICCER 


EXPRESS PAID, for mead 
Will spray a 10 acre orchard per day. 
Endorsed by the leading Entomologists of the U.S 
i 60,000 inuse. Satisfaction guaranteed or mor re- 
! funded. Illustrated catalogue on Spraying free. 
| Rapid sellers. Our agents are making from $5 te 
} $20 per day. Mention this paper. Address 








"$f SPRAY PUMP $5.50 
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I] 
rivalled Digzer ond | LEWIS MF Box 5l, Catskill, Ns % 

va r, x a aT . CO. 

SUCCESS ANTI-cLc = P. C. 'G. CO., Box 5l, ‘ 
WEEDER. Send by — CO  —— 
at once for full rs 
particulars and - 


testimonials, 
at World's Fair. 
Guaranteed. Send 4c. 
OREYE INCU. 
CKE INCU- 


BATOR CO., Springfield, 0- 


Invincible Hatcher. 
Regulating and < Belf- 
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Numberless. 
MINNIE L. UPTON. 





1 was hurrying home one winter’s night 
With my little maiden by my side, 

And looking up as she danced along, 
“Father, I'll count the stars!” she cried. 

So bravely she started—“One, two, three,” 
Till up into hundreds her numbers ran, 

Then stopped. “Why, father, I did not think 
There were half so many whex i began!’’ 


Then I said, “Our blessings are stars, little lass, 
Shining down from the heaven above, 

Let us count them also;” and we began 
Counting the proofs of Our Father’s love. 

But I stopped bewildered; the multitude 
Of mercies was more than I could scan ; 

And I cried “Dear Father, I did not think * 
There were half so many when I began!” 


Dr Izard. 


By Anna Katherine Green. 
(Copyright, 1894.) 
Chapter 19—Continued. 


The snow had ceased falling, the moon had 
come out and was lighting up the great trees 
that lined either side of the road. Polly cast 
one look down the splendid but deserted vista, 
and then with the thoughtless daring which 
had always signalized her, began running down 
the street towards that end of the town where 
the road turns up toward the churchyard. She 
was guided by but one thought, the necessity 
of seeing Dr Izard before sheslept. The thick- 
ness of the snow beneath her feet impeded her 
steps and made the journey seem long to her 
panting eagerness. She met nobody, but she 
thought nothing of that, nor did she note that 
the lights were out in the various houses she 
passed. Her mind was so full of her purpose 
that the only fear of which she was conscious 
was that she would find the doctor away or 
deaf to hersummons. When the tavern was 
passed and the shadow of the church reached, 
she drew a deep breath. Only a few steps 
more now and she would be passing the gate 
posts in front of the Izard mansion. But how 
still everything was! She seemed to realize 
it now, and was struck by the temerity of her 
action, as the desolate waste of the church yard 
opened up before her and she heard, pealing 
loud above her head,the notes of the great 
church-clock striking eleven! 

But she knew that the doctor never retired 
before 12, and the need she felt of an immediate 
consultation with one who had know her 
father in his youth, buoyed her up, and dash- 
ing on with a shudder, she turned the corner 
and came abreast with the house she was bound 
for. But here something which she saw, first 
dazed, then confounded her. The house was 
lighted! The Izard house which had been va- 
cated for years. Had the doctor found a tenant 
then without her knowledge, or, led by some 
incomprehensible freak, had he lighted it up 
himself? 

While she was gazing and wondering, al- 
most forgetting her own purpose in her aston- 
ishment at this unwonted sight, there rose a 
sudden wild halloo behind her, followed by the 
shouts of drunken voices and the sound of ad- 
vancing footsteps. The visitors at her father’s 
cottage had reached the main street and seeing 
the lighted mansion were as much struck by it 
as she had been, and were coming down the 
road for a nearer inspection. 

Alarmed now in good earnest and by a more 
natural fear than that which had first agitated 
her, she looked around in vain, for a spot to 
hide in and finding none, plunged towards the 
house itself. What she expected to gain by 
this move she hardly knew, but once on the 
porch in the shadows of the great pillars sup- 
porting it, she felt easier and though she knew 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


this laughing careless crowd would be upon 
her, she felt the nearness of the life within to 
be a safe guard, and stretching out her hand 
toward the front door, she was amazed to find 
it yield to her touch. 

Under most circumstances this would have 
frightened her away or at least have awakened 
in her the instinct of alarm, but now, the illum- 
inated hall dimly to be seen through the crack 
she had made, seemed to offer her a refuge, 
and she rushed in, closing and locking the door 
behind her. Instantly the desolation of these 
long disused rooms settled upon her and she 
peered down the hallin terror, dreading and 
half hoping to see someone, she did not care 
whom, stalk from some of the several rooms 
on either side. But no one came, and the seem- 
ing lack of life in the spaces about her soon 
grew more terrifying than any appearance of 
man or woman would have been. The light 
which lured her into this desolate structure 
came from a lamp standing on a small table at 
the rear of the hall, and presently she found 
herself insensibly approaching it, perhaps for 
the companionship it was, perhaps because she 
recognized the lamp as one she had often seen 
in the doctor’s study. 

But when she had stepped as far as the cir- 
cular landing opening under the stairs and 
noted the little winding staircase leading down 








Ir WAS HER MOTHER’S GRAVE HE WAS UN- 
EARTHING. 


from it into the space below, some faint recog- 
nition of the fact that this was the road to the 
doctor’s study came over her, and advancing 
breathlessly on tiptoe to the railing which 
guarded this spot, she looked down into the 
well beneath and was startled at the gust of 
wind which met her there, with all the chill 
of the outside air init. Was the famous green 
door below open, and did this wind come from 
the graveyard ? 

She was conscious that she had no right to 
advance a step further, and yet she knew that 
shé must find the doctor if only to throw her- 
self upon his protection. So with many a 
qualm and sinking of the heart she caught up 
the lamp from the table nearby and descended 
the short spiral, rightfully thinking that it 
would be wiser to thus flash upon the doctor 
in a blaze of light than to to take him by sur- 
prise in the darkness. Finding the green door 
open as she had expected, she tried to raise 
her voice and the doctor’s name, but articula- 
tion failed her. There was something so 
weird in her position that her usual reckless- 
ness did not fail to support her yet she had 
hardly the courage to glance into the room 
before which she stood, though instinct had 
already told her it was empty. 

The wind which had met her at the top of the 
staircase increased as she descended, and while 
she was drawing in her breath before it, the 
light went out in her hand and she was left 
standing half in and half out the doctor’s 


study, in a condition of helpless shame and 
terror. But this misfortune, while it abashed 
her, was of decided beneftitin the end. For no 
sooner was this light out than she was met 
with the glimmering rays of a lantern, shining 
in from the graveyard without, and knowing 
this to be a signal of the doctor’s whereabouts, 
she set down the lamp and was advancing with 
some trepidation toward the door when her 
ears caught a sound—the most dreadful that 
could be heard in this place—that of a spade 
being forced into the icy ground. 

Instantly her heart became the prey of a 
thousand sick emotions. What was the doc- 
tor doing? Digging a grave? Impossible 
And yet what else would make a sound like 
this? Even her usually bold spirit was start- 
led and she shrunk at the thought, wishing for 
Clarke, for her father, for any one to support 
her and take her out of the horrible, moon- 
lighted spot where homes were being made for 
the dead in the dark of night. 

She could not retreat and she dared not ad- 
vance, yet she felt that she must settle her 
doubts by one glimpse at what was going on. 
Approaching the window, she peeped out and 
saw—merciful heavens, was that the doctor ?— 
that wild figure clad in a long wool garment 
which swept to his heels, and digging with 
such frenzy and purpose that the snow flew 
from his spade in clouds? She was so ab- 
sorbed in the sight that it was a moment be- 
fore she saw it was her mother’s grave he was 
unearthing and that he was doing this in his 
sleep. But when she fully realized the awful 
fact she uttered a low ery of irrepressible dis- 
may, and no longer fearing anything but this 
unearthly figure she had chanced upon in the 
moonlight, she dashed from the spot and fled 
up the highway, never resting foot or stopping 
to breathe till she found herself in her own 
room at home. 

Dr Izard was mad, and she alone knew the 
horrible secret. 


Chapter 20. 


When Dr Izard rose the next morning it was 
with a feeling of lassitude and oppression that 
surprised him. He had received no calls from 
patients the evening before, nor had he retir- 
ed any laterthan usual. Then why this strain- 
ed and nervous feeling as if he had not slept? 
The snow that had fallen so heavily the day 
before had cleared the air, and thg dazzle of 
sunshine finding its way into his usually dark- 
ened den prepared him for the brilliant scene 
without. It was not in that direction, how- 
ever, he first looked, for he was no sooner on 
his feet than he noticed that the green door 
which he always kept shut and padlocked was 
open, and that in the hall beyond a spade was 
standing, from the lower edge of which a 
small stream of water had run, staining the 
floor where it rested. 

What did it mean, and what was the explan- 
ation of these dark stains like wet mold on the 
skirt of the long wool garment that he wore? 
He looked from one to the other, and the hair 
rose on his forehead. Summoning up all his 
courage he staggered to the window and draw- 
ing the curtain back with icy fingers glanced 
fearfully out. Some vandal had been in the 
graveyard; one of the graves had been dese- 
crated and the snow and mold lay scattered 
about. As he saw it he realized who the van- 
dal had been, and though no cry left his lips, 
his whole body stiffened till it seemed akin to 
that he had so nearly disinterred in the night. 
When life and feeling again pervaded his 
frame, he sank into achair near the window 
and these words fell from his lips: “I cannot 
escape it. God wills it, and the day of my doom 
is at hand.”’ 

The next instant he was on his feet. He 
dressed himself in haste, shuddering as he 
bundled up the stained night-robe and thrust 
it into the blazing fire of the stove. Then he 
caught up the spade and opening the outside 
door stepped into the glittering sunshine. As 
he did so he noticed two things equally calcu- 
lated to daunt and surprise him. The first 
was the double row of his own footsteps run- 
ning to and fro between the step and the heap 
of dirt and snow beside the monument, and 
the other, an equally plain track of footsteps 
extending from the place where he stood to 
the gate on his left. The former were easily 
explainable, but the latter were a mystery; 
for if they had been made by some nocturnal 











visitor why were they all directed towards the 
highway? Had not the person making them 
come as well as gone? Puzzled and no little 
moved by this mystery, he nevertheless did 
not pause in the work he had set himself to do. 

Crossing in haste to the monument, he began 
throwing back the icy particles of earth he had 
dug upin the night. Though he shuddered 
with something more than cold as he did so, 
he did not desist till he had packed the snow 
again upon the mold and left the grave look- 
ing somewhat decent. A sleigh or two shot by 
on the open thoroughfare without while he 
was engaged in this work, and each time as he 
heard the bells he started in painful emotion, 
though he did not raise his head nor desist 
from his labor. When all was done he came 
slowly back and pausing before the second line 
of footsteps, he examined them more care- 
fully. 

It was a@ woman’s tread or that of a child, 
and it came from his own door. Greatly 
troubled he rushed into the track they had 
made and trampled it fiercely out. When he 
reached the gate, he stepped into the highway. 
The steps had passed up the street. But what 
were these he now perceived, in the enclosure 
beyond the picket fence, going straight to the 
and stopping before the great front 
door? These came from the street also, and 
these pointed inward and not outward. Was 
he the victim of some temporary hallucina- 
tion, or had a@ woman entered the house by 
he never opened front door and come out 
through his office? It seemed incredible, im- 
possible, but bounding up the steps he tried 
the door, not knowing what he might have 
done in the night. But it was locked as 
usual and he drew back confounded, mutter- 
ing again with stony lips, ‘‘My ways are thick- 
ening, and the end is not far off.’’ 

When he returned again to his office it was 
to replace the spade in the spot from which he 
had evidently taken it. This was up the 
spiral staircase, in a small shed adjoining 
the large rear hall, and as he traversed the 
path he had unconsciously trodden twice in 
the night he tried to recall what he had done 
inthat horrible nightmare which had left be- 
hind it such visible evidences of suffering. 
But his consciousness was blank as regarded 
those hours, and it was with a crushing sense 
of secret and overhanging doom that he pre- 
pared for his daily work, which happily or un- 
happily for him, promised to be more exacting 
than usual. , 

A dozen persons came to the office that 
morning and each person as he came glanced 
over at the monument and its disturbed grave. 
Had any whisper of the desecration which had 
tuken place there found way to the village? The 
doctor quailed at the thought, but his manner 
gave no sign of his inner emotion. He was 
even more punctilious than usual in his atten- 
tion to the wants of his visitors and did not 
give them by so much as a glance of his eye an 
opportunity for “question or gossip. At 11 
o'clock he went out. There was a very sick 
child at the other end of the town and he could 
reach it only by passing the Fisher cottage. 
It had been taken ill at daybreak and 
word had been brought him by a passing 
neighbor. He had hopes, though he hardly 
acknowledged them to himself, that some ex- 
planation of the footsteps which disturbed him 
would be found in the sickness of this child. 
But when he reached the Fisher house some- 
thing in the expression of Polly’s face, whom 
he caught peering from the parlor window, as- 
sured him that the cause of his trouble lay 
deeper than he had hitherto feared. The dis- 
covery was a great shock to him, and as he 
went on his way he asked himself why he had 
not stopped and talked to the girl and found 
out whether she had been to his house or not 
the night before, and if so, what she had seen. 

But that he did not dare to do this was ap- 
parent even to himself; for after he had _ pre- 
Scribed for his little patient he found himself 
taking another road home, a road which led 
him through frozen fields and roads of untrod- 
den snow, rather than run the risk of encount- 
ering Polly’s face again, with those new marks 
upon it of aversion and fear. When he re-en- 
tered his own gate it was with bowed head 
and shrunken form. That short walk through 


house 


the village, with the discovery he had imagin- 
ed himself to have made, cost him ten years of 
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THE DIREFUL CONSEQUENCES OF A STING AND A POULTICE. 








his youth. On his table there lay a letter. 
When he saw it a flush crossed his cheek and 
his form unconsciously assumed its wonted air 
of dignity and pride. It was from her and the 
room seemed to lose something of its habitual 
gloom from the presence there of even these 
few words in her once familiar handwriting. 
But their tenor made him grow paleagain. The 
letter read as follows: 

DEAR FRIEND: Clarke has tried every available 
means to avoid the result we feared, but as you 
will see from the enclosed letter from Ephraim 
Earle, Polly has but one course before her, and 
that is to give her father what he demands. She 
has so decided to-day, and if yousee no way of 
interfering the money will be paid over by 9 
o'clock to-morrow morning. This means years of 
struggle for Clarke. You said not to apply to you 
til! every other hope failed. We have reached 
that point. Faithtully yours, GRACE UNWIN. 

Chapter 21. 

Polly had spent an unhappy day. Her se- 
cret—for so she termed her discovery of the 
night before—weighed heavily upon her, and 
yet she felt it impossible to part with it, even 
to Clarke. Some instinct of loyalty to the 
doctor who had been almost a parent to her in- 
tluenced her to silence, though she was natur- 
ally outspoken and given to leaning on those 
she loved. She was sittingin the parlor, her 
back to the window. She had seen the doctor 
pass once that day and she did not want to 
meet his eye again.’ Fear had taken the place 
of reverence and confidence had given way to 
distrust. 

Suddenly she heard a door open, and rose up 
startled, for the sound was in the front hall 
and the family were all in the kitchen. Could 
it be Clarke returning, or her father, or—she 
had not time to push her conjectures further, 
for at this point the door of the room in which 
she stood swung quickly open and in the gap 
she saw Dr Izard, with a face so pale that it 
reminded her of the glimpse she had caught 
of him the previous night. But there was pur- 
pose instead of the blank look of somnambu- 
lism in his eyes, and that purpose was directed 
toward her. 

“Polly,’’ he said, not advancing, but holding 
her fascinated in her piace by the intensity of 
his look, ‘‘do not allow yourself to be con- 
strained to sign any check to-day. To-morrow 
you will no longer consider it your duty.” 
And before she could answer or stop trémbling 
sufficiently to make hima sign of assent, he 
was gone and the front door had shut after 
him. The deep breath which escaped her lips 
showed what that one moment. o/ terror had 
been to her. Springing to the window she 
looked out and started as she saw him take the 
direction of Carberry hill. 

“He is going to see my father,’”’ she murmur- 
ed, and moved by anew terror she seized her 
hat and cloak, and ran, rather than walked, to 
Mrs Unwin’s cottage. “Where is Clarke?” 





was her breathless demand as she rushed im- 
petuously into the house. ‘Dr Izard is on his 
way to Carberry hill and I am afraid, or rather 
I know, there is going to be trouble between 
him and father.” 

“Then Clarke will be init. Dr Izard sent 
him word an hour ago to meet him there at 5 
o’clock, and he has been gone from the house 
just five minutes.” 

“O, what is going to happen? I must see; I 
must go; they do not know Dr Izard as well as 
I do.” And without waiting to explain her 
somewhat enigmatical sentence she dashed 
from the -house and took her way up Carberry 
hill. 

It was the first time she had been there since 
she was surprised at her father’s door by that 
father’s fatal and unexpected return; and had 
it not been for the excitement under which 
she was laboring, her limbs would have fal- 
tered and her whole soul quailed at the pros- 
pect. But love lent her wings and a certain 
dogged persistence in duty which underlay the 
natural effervescence of her spirits kept her to 
her task, and so before she realized it she was 
at the top of that haunted hill and on the 
doorstep of the house which was even more 
repelling to her now than when the moss hung 
from the eaves and the seal of desolation lay 
upon the door. 

Hearing from within the voices that she 
knew, she waited to give no summons, but 
opened the door and passed in. Three men 
were in the hall,—Dr Izard, Ephraim Earle 
and Clarke, and from the faces they turned 
towards her she judged that she was not a 
minute too soon. 

[To be concluded.] 





Among the Jesters. 





Will some of the readers who know how to 
make the old-fashioned rye and Indian bread 
that our grandmothers used to make down in 
the good old state of Connecticut, be so kind 
as to let us know the recipe through these 
columns ?—[George W. Park. 





Not long since prize fighter Bob Fitzsim- 
mons killed Con Riordan in a sparring match 
and since then George Lavigne has similarly 
killed Andy Bowen. Now let us set Fitzsim- 
mons and Lavigne fighting until one is dead, 
then we can hang the survivor and be well rid 
of a worthless quartet. 





Willis: Putting a pin in a person’s chair is 
an old joke. 
Wallace: 

yet. 


Yes, but it hasn’t lost its point 





Several subjects of the youthful emperor of 
Germany have been arrested for poking fun at 
a piece of music which he composed, and will 
be tried for treason. 
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The Breeding and Care of Canaries. 


GEORGE E. HOWARD. 





THER song birds, each with 
its own peculiar attraction, are 
found in many homes, but the 
canary, most probably from his 
attractive appearancé = and 
friendly ways, is the friend of 
the people. Heis athome un- 
der any circumstances, whether in a gilded 
cage in a drawing room, tended by gentle 
hands, singing finished melodies acquired 
under expensive masters, or rolling out his 
own noisy, rollicking untutored ditty in a cot- 
tage. He is cheerful, sprightly, companion- 
able and docile; varied and beautiful in plum- 
age, easily kept and bred. Ié is not to be 
wondered at that he is such a favorite. 

As a breeder the canary has fully establish- 
ed a claim among the foremost. Regardless of 
prying eye and human curiosity, he builds his 
little homestead and fulfills the duties of bird 
life with as much attention and earnestness as 
he would if at liberty. The 
room intended for breeding 
should as far as possible be 
located to secure the full 
benefit of the morning sun, 
without being exposed to 
the mid- 
day heat. 
Avoid a 
varying at- 
mos phere 

and drafts, 
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Corp Nesr. 
as nothing is liable to hin- 
der success as much as these 
two things. If it is not de- 
sired to purchase a cage for 2 tet; ce 
breeding purposes, the one Baskrr Nesr. 
shown in the illustration can be made at home 
very readily. Construct a box three feet long, 
18 inches high, and 10 inches deep of clean yel- 
low pine about three-eighths of an inch thick. 
Divide the box into two compartments bya 
central partition with an aperture in center, 
about three inches square, and make the par- 
tition to slide, when the cage is not in use for 
breeding. The perches should be made large, 
so that the birds will not injure their feet. 
Supply the cage with water vessels, hoppers 
and nest pans, as shownin cuts. Place in the 
cage a piece of cuttlebone and nesting material 
and the cage is ready for the birds. The floor 
of the cage should be covered with sand. 

The time for breeding is from January until 





il 


Dh ie 





June. In mating your birds place them in 
separate cages so that they may see each other 
for afew days. If the birds are placed togeth- 
er at first there is a possibility of their quar- 
reling and fighting, and perhaps their separa- 
tion. If the birds take a dislike to each other 
and will not mate, it would be well to replace 
them with other mates. The hen will lay her 
first egg after having been mated for a week. 
She will lay from four to six éggs before she 
commences to sit. The time of incubation is 
from 14 to 16 days, and the eggs will hatch in 
the order in which they were laid. Do not dis- 


turb the eggs too often, as the hen is liable to 
leave the nest if molested frequently. 
Hens, especially young ones, appear dull just 


prior to laying, and sometimes so weak as to 
be unable to reach the nest. When this is the 
case, apply a- little sweet oil on a feather to 
the vent and place the hen ov her nest. Hold- 
ing over the steam of a kettle for afew sec- 


onds also aids in the ejection of the egg. The 
male relieves the female by sitting on the 


eggs for a few hours each day. Three days be- 


fore the hatching of the first egg, feed the 
bird, in addition to the seed, half a hard- 
boiled egg, grated and mixed with cracker 


dust, and continue this diet until the nestlings 
are old enough to take care of themselves. 

The young birds when weaned from the old 
birds should be placed in acage entirely away ; 
otherwise fretfulness is entouraged, which 
should be avoided. When they are 14 days old 
put them ina clean nest and destroy the old 
one. A wire partition will do for a day or 
two, when they are first separated, so that the 


old birds can feed 
Comrorr. ) =) 


them through the 
Canary's Foor anv Page. 


wires. When cag- 
ing them off, give 
the young birds 
at first grated egg 
and cracker. 
When they are 
about a month old 
introduce seed in- 
to the cage in a separate dish, and also a little 
soaked rape seed, with the view of giving the 
birds an opportunity of finding out for what 
the seed is intended. Generally, when about 
six weeks old the young canaries begin to 
sheil the seed, and at that time the proportion 
of soft food may be gradually diminished until 
the seed at length takes the place of the egg 
and cracker. An increase of seed shell 
upon the cage bottom will be a guide in reduc- 
ing the quantity of soft food. 

When the young birds are two or three 
weeks old and can eat alone, and sometimes 
before quitting the nest, they commence swell- 
ing out their throats and trying to warble 
Thus the sex may be distinguished, for the fe- 
males seldom try to warble, and when they do 
it is always in aless marked degree than in the 
males. If it is desired to make very fine sing- 
ers of the young males, as fine as the highly 
vaunted Andreasburg Rollers, they should be 
put in small wire cages separated from each 
other, covered entirely over with coverings of 
muslin, so that they can see no external ob- 
jects, and yet have enough light to feed by. 
These cages should then be arranged around 
the walls of a room, the only tenants of which 
are fine singing 
birds, such as 
nightingales, lin- 
nets, skylarks, 
blackeaps, ete, 
and one or two 
Andreasburg 
Rollers, or other 
trained canaries. 
The young birds 
will acquire the 
fine notes of some 
or all of the 
other birds. Of 
course the longer 
they are kept at 
such a school the 





WATER-TINS. 
more proficient they will become. 

Cleanliness should be the governing thought 
in breeding canaries; filth should not accumu- 
late in the cage or bad results will follow. Ver- 
min should be carefully. watched and kept 
down by a liberal use of insect powder and the 


bath for the birds. When the birds are infest- 
ed with vermin they become restless and occa- 
sionally pick and maim the nestlings. 

In order to produce handsome yellow birds 
the male should be a pale yellow, and the fe- 
male adeep yellow bird. <A clear yellow bird 
mated with a very deep green hen will proba- 
bly have handsome mottled young. A -very 
deep yellow male mated with a very deep green 
hen will often produce the beautiful cinnamon 
bird. Never allow two crested birds to pair as 
their progeny are likely to be bald or malform- 
ed about the head. 

——— 

A Mrs Malaprop reported of a fancy dress 
ball held at London that “‘the greatest success 
was Secretary Roosevelt of the United States 
mene. who appeared in the garbage of a 
monk. 


The Single Tax as a Remedy. 





THE WAY TO SETTLE 


the iabor problem is to cause all unused iand 
to be thrown open free to those who wish to 
use it by adopting the just system of taxation. 
Take all taxes from houses, making them 
cheap, and put all taxes on land values, mak- 
ing it unprofitable to hold land out of use. 
The farmers must always be the backbone of 
the nation. To-day we are taxing them to 
death; they pay 60 per cent of the national 
taxes. The land values of the cities, towns, 
railroads and mines are 90 per cent of the land 
values of the country. Under the just system 
of taxation the farmers will justly share in the 
land values of cities, towns and railroads 
which they help to create.—[C. P. Cooper, Gen 
Sec Free Land League of America. 
THE REMEDY 
for our labor troubles lies not intelling us that 
the United States is overcrowded, for there is 
land, mineral and forest, to support in comfort 
not 70 millions alone, but 700 millions without 
crowding. The remedy is to be found in the 
single tax. Thesingle tax on the value ex- 
clusive of improvements due to the owner 
would secure to all their share in God’s free 
gift, for all would equally share and enjoy the 
public improvements brought about by the 
money raised by such taxation. All owners of 
valuable land would compete with one another 
to find labor, to utilize it, to make it pay its 
own tax. Allthe encouragement would then” 
be for the user and the mere speculator would 
soon”pass out of exiSterce.—[John Liwson, 
Calais, Me. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL. / 

It has been truly said that the laws of rent 
and wages are as fixed and stable as the law 
of gravitation. Were the laws of nature not 
uniform everything would be chance or guess- 
work. Under the operation of these laws the 
scum of Europe comes for help to our land. 
But the same laws working here make their 
coming @ menace to us, and their own despair. 
The remedy is not to be found, then, in fining 
poor men for striving to better their condition, 
but in giving them,in all countries, a better 
chance to help themselves. By sincerely ac- 
cepting the economic doctrine involved in the 
single tax upon land values only, monopoly 
in land holding will disappear, and the land 
of all countries being thus open to use, will 
afford’ a boundless opportunity for all who 
wish work.—[John Gregson, Worcester, Mass. 


UNJUST DISTRIBUTION. 

It seems to me that the labor trouble is di- 
rectly traceable to unequal and unjust distri- 
bution of the product of labor applied to land, 
and I mean by land all natural resources. To 
my mind the single tax proposition contains 
the remedy. By appropriating the full rental 
value of land for government and removing 
all taxes from production and consumption, 
natural opportunities will be utilized so as to 
demand labor. Production relieved of the 
burden of taxation will take new energy and 
call for labor. The rental value thus appro- 
priated would be a value existing only with 
society and thus belonging only to society. 
Take for society what it creates, nothing more. 
Take nothing from any man that he produces, 
and give him equal opportunities with every 
other man. Then labor would get full returns 
as a factor in production—[{H. S. Ewing, 
Chicago. 

TAX THE SPECULATOR. 

America is not overcrowded. Little Japan, 
half as large as Texas, and with only one-fifth 
of her land in use, supports - 40,000,000 people. 
And Texas is one of 50 states. The trouble is 
not in too many people; it is the monopoly of 
natural opportunities, shutting labor off from 
the bounties of nature. To remedy the evils 
adopt the single tax on land values. Tax tlie 
speculator in nature’s bounties so high that 
his business will be unprofitable. Tax those 
who hold superior locations the value of their 
advantage, thus equalizing opportunities. 
Then labor can apply itself without first paying 
blackmail to a dog in the manger, and the pro- 
duct of his labor will be a man’s wages. Un- 
der'these conditions Texas could support in 
comfort all the people of the United States and 
the United States could sustain all the people 
of the earth.—[A. Freeland, Waco, Tex. 








To a Hairpin. 
MAYME ISHAM. 





Servant of man, benefactor of woman; 
Structure of earth, versatility human: 
Small though thy size, yet mighty thy acts, 
As we can testify by simple facts. 


Stay for the hair, for this first created, 

Soon for less dignified purposes fated; 
Woman’s fair hands laid hold on thy frame, 
Merciless bent thee to instruments tame. 


Corkscrew and comb, button-hooker and staple; 
Cleaner of nails, toothpick better than maple; 
Screw-driver, tweezers, gimlet and pin, 

Paper knife, ruler—oh, it were a sin 


[hus to degrade in so heartless a manner, 
All on account of some ingenious planner: 
Yet for each use you deign but to give 
Life is just so much the smoother to live. 





Rag Carpets and Rugs. 


KATHERINE B. JOHNSON. 





There are rag carpets, and rag carpets, and 
always will be as long as thrifty housewives 
know that a good one will endure more hard 
usage than any other kind of carpet, and. can 
be made for less expense (in money) than a 
sleazy ingrain can be purchased. There are 
also any number of industrious housewives 
planning to make still others during these long 
winter evenings, and to these a description of 
some of the latest ways of doing so may be 
helpful. 

It almost goes without saying that during 
the last decade there has been a wonderful 
improvement in popular taste, and designers 
and manufacturers of house furnishings have 
kept such close pace with it that the house- 
wife who must count her pennies again and 
again, and even make rag carpets, can have 
restful, attractive rooms, if she has the good 
taste and judgment required. No one thing, 
nor indeed any other ten things will do so 
much to produce these effects as the use of 
harmonious colors. This being so, the old- 
fashioned rag carpet with its conspicuous stripe 
of gaudy, incongruous colors, must go. Hit- 
or-miss carpets, the rags sewed together with- 
out the least attempt at proper effects, are 
more artistic than the handsomest striped one 
ever woven. However, this haphazard way of 
sewing rags of all colors together can be great- 
ly improved upon by using only harmonious 
colors and those which combine effectively 
with the predominant color of the other fur- 
nishings of the room in which it is to be used, 
and sewing them together in a sort of orderly 
disorder. The warp should also be of an in- 
conspicuous color. If stch cannot be pur- 
chased it is very little trouble and expense to 
dye white warp just the color desired. 

A really artistic carpet of the latter sort, for 
use in a large guest chamber, the woodwork of 
which was oil-finished yellow pine, and the 
color scheme of the wall paper, draperies and 
furnishings old blue, tans and cream, was 
made entirely of dull blues, tans, golden 
browns and cream, with warp of medium shade 
of indigo blue. If the woodwork of the room 
had been painted white, cream, blue or drab, 
the last mentioned color and gray, with a lit- 
tle dull pink, should have been used instead 
of tans and browns. For a living-room where 
warm reds and browns are used, make the car- 
pet of these colors, with other harmonious dull 
tints and a sprinkling of black and white. 
Rags of dull, faded colors, calico and other 
figured or striped ones should never be dyed. 
Not only should such colors predominate in a 
carpet, but they give a sort of ‘‘chene”’ effect 
that is very pretty. In short, though Diamond 
dyes are invaluable to the economical house- 
wife, good taste should govern their use. 
Grass green, sky blue, scarlet and magenta can 
no more be effectively combined in a rag car- 
pet than in a woman’s costume. 

A novel and effective way of making rag 
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carpets that are to be used as a background 
for rugs, is to have the filling all of one color 
and the warp of a prettily contrasting one, as 
white filling and yellow warp, blue filling and 
white warp, brown with Turkey red warp, etc. 
The prettiest rag carpet rugs are made after 
one or the other styles described in the fore- 
going, or of hit and miss in two colors, as blue 
running from lightest tint to dark navy, and 
white; reds and light tan, etc. Have a band 
of warp woven in at each end for hems, and 
finish with heavy knotted fringe either cro- 
cheted or knit of warp cotton, or else with 
worsted rug fringe. 


A Princess Gown at Small Cost. 
PATRICIA MOORE. 





Occasionally one sees the princess gown 
worn on the streets in the large cities. It isa 
very pretty and graceful style of dress but it is 
hardly likely to become popular as it looks 
well only on women of fine forms and dignified 
and graceful carriage, and there are very few 
Venuses or Hebes among us. As a house dress 
to be worn when one has one’s friends to tea 
or to spend the evening the princess has a 
great deal to recommend it. I saw a very 
charming gown of this style worn by a youth- 
ful married woman whose finances were at low 
ebb but whose clever brain and fingers sup- 
plied many deficiences. It was a combination 
of some butter-colored lace she had picked up 
at a remnant counter and an old black silk 
dress much the worse for wear. This she rip- 
ped up, brushed thoroughly, sponged with 
strong coffee and pressed between flannel 
cloths. The result of this treatment was to 
make the silk look like new. Strips of the lace 
insertion outlined a yoke on the bodice portion 
of the gown and were laid perpendicularly 
quite close together from the waist line to the 
hem of the skirt in front. The sleeves were 
trimmed in the same manner. The stock col- 
lar and the girdle with long ends reaching to 
the bottom of the skirt, were made of orange 
ribbon. The lace insertion was arranged to 
hide many seams made necessary by having to 
piece the goods, but the effect of the gown was 
charming and no one would have guessed that 
it was a madeover. 


Etiquette Questions Answered. 
MARGARET SPENCER. 





1. Whatis the correct usage in regard to the 
placing of ‘Mr’ before the name on a visiting 
ecard, also the address? 

2. When invitations are received to a large 
chureh wedding and not the reception, or to both, 
what should govern the sending of a present? It 
occurs to me that a reform is needed along the 
line ef wedding presents. In many instances it 
becomes a burden to be expected to buy pres- 
ents, especially when the intimacy hardly justifies 
the presenting of such an offering. ; 

3. Is it proper for a young lady to invite to her 
home to dine or at supper a young man living in 
another town, to whom she is not engaged? There 
is an intimate friendship existing between them 
and her parents sanction her course. 

To what extent should the rules of society 
touching calls, the matter of cards, chaperones, 
ete, te applied in the towns and small cities? You 
know that the usages of society are less formal 
in such places than in the large cities from which 
seem to emanate the rules that appear in print 
in newspapers and periodicals.—[Aneas. 

1. Plain ‘‘John Henry Brown” is used upon a 
gentf?eman’s visiting or calling card until he 
is 21 years old, when ‘‘Mr’”’ is prefixed. Lads, 
college boys and young men in business, be- 
fore that age use simply their whole name, or 
middle initial if desired. No address is en- 
graved, but if one is a stranger, the office or 
residence may be written in one corner of the 
card. Business G¢ards, of course, are quite an- 
other thing, having the full address of office 
or house engraved. 

2. There are no binding social laws in the 
giving of wedding presents, and the fad and 
fashion of sending to mere acquaintances ex- 
pensive gifts is absurd, extravagant and bur- 
densome. A reform is needed in that line; 
surely. The only rules among sensible people, 
are intimate friendship, obligatioas, or a full 
bank account. It is no breach of etiquette for 
one to accept cordially a wedding invitation to 
church or home, without sending wedding 
gifts. Asa friend of the bride, or groom, or 
both, an old friend of the families, a remem- 
brance is pleasant and a delightful souvenir for 


” 
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after years, whether it be a silver teaset or a 
tiny book. 

3. It is quite proper for a young lady to in- 
vite as a guest a young man from another 
town or her own to dine or take tea with her 
family. With her mother’s approval it is no 
more formal to ‘“‘break bread”’ or ‘‘taste salt’’ 
in one’s own home than to receive evening 
calls or visits from gentleman acquaintances 
or warmer and more intimate friends. A 
frank cordiality on both sides, a kindly pleas- 
ure in dining with one’s family in the home of 
one’s young lady friends is a bright, social 
visit, a sunny spot in work-a-day life. 

4. The rules of society regarding calls, 
cards, chaperones, etc, must be essentially dif- 
ferent in small towns and villages from those 
in large cities and among the more formal, of- 
ficial and fashionable people. Great houses, 
many servants, receptions, balls, teas and very 
crowded places and the publicity of crowds de- 
mand social laws and rigid rules for our young 
people wholly unnecessary in more retired 
and quiet places. There one is better ac- 
quainted with one’s neighbor, circumstances 
are widely different, formalities are banished 
and the simple rules of courtesy, self-respect, 
grace and kindness need not to be printed to 
make the social relations of life among our 
boys and girls, our young men and maidens, 
natural, proper and charming. 





Taik Around the Table. 





To Tan Sheep Skins for mats, take two long- 


wooled skins, make a strong suds, using hot 
water with any hard soap. When it is cold 
wash the skins in it, carefully squeezing them 
between the hands to get the dirt out of the 
wool. Then wash the soap out with clean cold 
water. Now dissolve alum and salt of each half 
a pound, with a little hot water, which put in- 
to a tub of cold water, sufficient to cover the 
skins and let them soak in it over night, or 12 
hours. Then hang over a pole to drain. When 
they are well drained, spread or stretch care- 
fully on a board to dry. Draw them out sever- 
al times with the hands while drying. When 
yet a little damp, have one ounce each of salt- 
peter and alum pulverized, and sprinkle on 
the flesh side of each skin, rubbing in well; 
then lay the flesh side together and hang in 
the shade for two or three days, until perfectly 
dry. Scrape the flesh side with a blunt knife, 
to remove any remains of scraps of flesh, trim 
off projecting points and rub the flesh side 
with pumice stone and with the hands.—[W. 
D. Hazen, an Old Trapper, Ohio. 





The Power of Mind is far greater than is 
dreamed of by but few. By it, aided by full 
and deep breathing, filling the top and bottom 
of the lungs with cold pure air, I have thrown 
off a violent attack of pneumonia in 40 min- 
utes. At first, it was like cutting knives in 
my lungs, but soon the hurting sensation grew 
less. The natural tendency is to breathe 
shorter, because it hurts, which increases the 
congestion, both from collapse of the air tubes 
and for the want of pure, cold air. Forty-six 
years ago, I cured myself without drugs or 
doctors, of a malignant attack of typhoid or 
black tongue fever, as the doctor called it 
there. Out of 13 cases in a small village in 
Pennsylvania the doctors lost 12, the other one 
being part Indian had a constitution strong 
enough to overcome both the disease and the 
drugs. I was taken the same as the rest of 
them.—[S. H. Girton. 

em 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
It tells you all you want to know 
About the stock and crops you rear, 
And just how market prices go, 
And what you’d better plant each year; 


How garden and how farm may bear 
Three times what you have garnered yet; 
How poultry yards, if given care, 
Will turn to gold-fish in your net; 


How mortgages are lifted, too, 
By energy and sober thrift, 

And how the home, each week anew, 
May better grow by wisdom’s gift; 


And how a farmer’s life is best, 
If only rightly understood; 
That health and plenty give life zest; 
Thavw’s why our AGRICULT’RIST’S good. 
WILLIAM Bb. HARLOW. 





Always in Fashion.—Fashion papers are ar- 
nouncing that ‘pie is again in fashion, and al- 
lowable on any table.’’ This will be news to 
the majority of people, who never knew until 
now that pie was out of fashion, but have been 
enjoying it right along. 








BLY Ab so FE WE. 


A Delightful Banquet. 





The third annual gathering of the Tablers’ 
club took place on Thursday, Jan 24, at.the 
home of the Cooking Editor, in Springfield, 
Mass. The company was a representative one 
and in the happiest mood, the dinner was de- 
licious, the reports showed increased numbers, 
(83 persons having joined in_the past year), 
and broadening plans for the future, and guests 
took the evening trains for home more deeply 
attached than ever before to the club and to 
one another. It was by general agreement the 
most delightful of the gatherings thus far. 

At the business meeting these officers were 
chosen: President, Mrs Frances P. Gibbs 
(Aunt Patty), Westfield, Mass ; vice-president, 
Mrs Frances Abbott (Olivia), Westfield, Mass; 
secretary and treasurer, Aaron F. Greene (Un- 
cle Abe), Fitchburg, Mass; choragus, George 
C. Comstock (Christopher), Norwalk, Ct; his- 
torian, Miss Louise Lewis (Auntie Pen), 421 
Morris street, Elizabeth, N J. By a unani- 
mous vote the sum of five dollars was appro- 
priated for the benefit of the faithful secretary, 
Uncle Abe, in compensation for services ren- 
dered and expenses incurred in behalf of the 
club. 

The roomy parlors and dining room of the 
fine old mansion in which the meeting was 
held were aglow with banquet lainps and deck- 
ed with cut tlowers, and the group of pretty 
girls, friends of the Cooking Editor, who wait- 
ed on the guests, gave to the occasion the fin- 
ishing touch of cosy New England hospitality. 
The cooking was of course of the best, and the 
bill of fare was as follows: Bouillon, chicken 
patties, fillet of beef with mushrooms, creamed 
chicken, macaroni and cheese, salmon salad, 
ice-cream, cake, coffee. Tables were scatter- 
ed through the two spacious rooms, President 
Loomis and Secretary Greene presiding at 
one, the Host and Hostess at others. Mrs 
Barnard (Ma), an ex-president, made things 
lively at the table where she sat, ad- 


ministering a motherly discipline upon 
the Host and other Tablers whom she felt 


constrained to keep in order. She missed Jen- 
nie Jameson, Whose pranks at previous ban- 
quets had kept her mind completely oceupied. 


The newly wedded couple, Herodotus and 
Aurea, whose romance had its origin in a 


Table acquaintance, were conspicuous by their 
absence, and much disappointment was ex- 
pressed that Will Templer, who expected to be 
present, sent word at the last moment that he 
couldn't come. Ex-President Cookumwell 
dropped in just in season to get a place at the 
table, and was in his element among the unus 
ually large number of pretty girls present. 
The Host’s position was an enviably, 
and warm one, with Spitfire on his right, 
Rufus (which signifies ‘“‘red’’) on his left, and 
a banquet lamp with a big red shade in front of 
him. 

The guests had scarcely risen from the table 
when Uncle Abe was discovered in the midst 
of a group of girls practicing the art of palmis- 
try, in which he is versed, telling traits and 
fortunes by the lines of the hand, and so fasci- 
nating did this prove that it was with difticul- 
ty that the company was coaxed to take chairs 


cosy 


and proceed to the roll-call. Those who re- 
sponded briefly were Tenna, Olivia, Uncle 
Ned, Emelardee, Patty Crofut, Auntie Pen 


(who came all the way from Elizabeth, N J, to 
attend the gathering), Ma. Farmer, the Host, 
Rufus, Aunt Susie, Aunt Sue, and the Hostess, 
who read a short poem. An original poem, 
A midnight tea, was read by Auntie Pen. 
Others who answered to their names were Lau- 


restine, Lydia A. Smith, Heliotrope, Auld 
Lang Syne, Bashful Vermonter, Alexzena, Vic- 
torine, Cookumwell, Katydidn’t, Meda, Spit- 


fire, Myrtle of Vermont, Girl of Period,Gerane, 
Dorothy, Mollie H., Clara C., Mrs J. A. Marley, 
Miss Lambert, E. L. G. A letter of regret from 
Christopher was read by President Loomis, and 
one from Will Templer. The report of President 
Loomis gave an account of the rest cottage en- 
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terprise and recommended a number of rest 
cottages next summer,in different sections. 
The report of Secretary Greene was extremely 
interesting and his suggestions possess a wide 
interestto Tablers and readers of the paper. 
Following is his report as secretary and treas- 
urer, and others of the proceedings: 
SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

During the past year 83 persons have joined the 
club, the following states being represented, the 
old Bay state leading in the number of members: 
Massachusetts, 50; Connecticut, 17; Rhode Island, 
6; New Jersey, 2 3; New York, 4; Vermont, 3, New 
Hampshire, 1. A few cities and some towns are 
represented, but most of those who have joined 
live on farms, and to them the Table possesses 
an identity, a personality. Some of the letters I 
have received breathe an unconscious heroic spirit 
that make them, the letters and the writers both, 
deserving of immortality. The nobility of soul 
and life that grows in obscurity, unseen by any 
eye but the all-seeing one, will never be Known 
by those who applaud only outward glory. Our 
club owns ho spacious and gorgeous ciub house, 
nor is it an exclusive Sorosis club, but I doubt if 
any social club in the world surpasses ours in the 
qimlity of heart and soul possessed by its mem- 
bers. Lam not saying this for the mere purpose 
of giving pleasant words, but I speak from knowl- 
edge gained from the beautiful letters Ihave re- 
ceived, the lives of whose writers emit a perfume 
of nobility that must gladden the little worlds in 
which they live. Appreciation would add to 
their happiness, but fulsome praise would dis- 
tress them and publicity shock them. I make 
these statements that you may all know what a 
good company you have joined in becoming 
members of our club. 

I recommend an enlargement of our clubso that 
it shall take in allthose parts of the country 
where the paper circulates. There may be a club 
for each section of states covered, having its or- 
ganization, with the January banquet and sum- 
mer picnic similar to ours. 

Whatever else newspaper editors may lack they 
never lack for advice and suggestions from other 
people how to run a newspaper; but for fear that 
our particular editor’ may not have enough of 
this free gift, we, as members of the club, would 
suggest that they give our Table more room. 
Many of ustake the paper, valuable as itis in 
other departments, for no other object than to 
partake of the viands brought to it. We all want 
io know each other, however remote from each 
other we live. Theabundance and variety of food 
need never pall our appetites, and if old Tablers 
sometimes diop out there are others, maybe un- 
like them, but just as good in their way to take 
their places. 

[ also suggest the ideaof arranging for a life 
membership, for this club need not be of transi- 
tory existence. If the scheme for a permanent 
rest cottage according to Tenna’s plan be develup- 
ed into something practical a treasury with funds 
should be provided for and the fee for life mem- 
bership may assist in enlarging that fund. 

In conclusion [ wish to thank all the Tablers 
and the Editor, Host and Hostess for having 
made my position so pleasant. It has been a de- 
light to be secretary to this club. May my sue- 
cessor be as happy in his or her relations with all 
the members. 

THE HOSTESS’ GREETING 
Another battle’s over, the enemy is ours; 

The victory is complete; each one has proved his 
powers. 
We've met in 
board, 

We who believe the pen is mightier than the 

sword, 


glad reunion around the festive 


A year’s campaign is ended, another one begun; 

We drop the quill amoment to chew the toothsome 
bun. 

We gather here 
men, 

But we know the sword can never be as mighty as 
the pen. 


as comrades, aS women and as 


We'll part again in person, but our thoughts are 
ever wed 

So long as manuscripts have color (and they are 
always read). 

And thus we'll grind out prose and verse and 
weigh well every word, 

And make the world agree, the pen is mightier 
than the sword. 

REGRETS FROM CHRISTOPHER. 

With many regrets thatcircumstances will not 
permit of my presence at the annual meeting and 
banquet‘of the club on Thursday, I take this 
means to say to you all, that the very pleasant re- 
membrance of the meeting of one year ago still 
abides and, 1 trust, sometime I may be. able to 
meet all the friends of °94 again with hosts of 
others, whose names or “noms” are so familiar. 
How pleased I would be to take the hand of our 
genial secretary, Uncle Abe, whose able sugges- 
tions have been of such practical value in our 
club organization. An«cd Will Tonipler, our poet, 
whose rhyming las always been a pleasure. How 
I want to thank him for the Old oaken sawbuck. 
Now let me whisper it—I hope if Jennie “Jameson 
is allowed to sit at the banquet, she will know 
how to behave herself. Lthink the Hostess is to 
blame for much of Jennie’s entting up. She has 
been too easy. By sparing the rod it is feared she 
has spoiled the “child.” I expeet nothing less 
than to hear in the report of the banquet, which I 
shall iook for with eagerness, that unless Jennie 
has oe ed in the past year, Hulda, our presi- 
dent, was obliged to send the incorrigible from 
the t: uble. I wish I might here speak of by name, 
each of the friends so plensantly met at the Glen- 
dower last year. I have a list of all these, and it is 
one of my happiest occupations to occasionally 
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look them over, and fit the faces of the owners ty 
them and then indulge in a happy, pleasing dream 
of the past. Especially do I want to thank dear 
Aunt Sue for ber very kind and consoling words 
as Isat by her side in the car, as she went to her 
home in Longmeadow, that dark, rainy night of a 
year ago, and also for her kind and cheering |et- 
ter later. Trusting that your present gathering 
will be brimful of happiness and enjoyment for 
all, and with the invocation of God’s blessing I re- 
main, in pleasant remembrance, yours 
CHRISTOPHER. 
TEMPLER’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

That my affairs have so shaped themselves that 
it will be impossible for me to meet with you 
“around the table?” on this joyous occasion, gives 
me deep regrets. Not that the presence of one of 
the least among you will be greatly missed, but I 
am selfish. My first trip to Yankee land was one 
of the pleasantest of my life, and for a year it has 
been my dream to once more clasp the hands, 
look into the faces, and listen to the voices of 
those whose acquaintance was so auspiciously be- 
gun on that occasion. Man proposes, an obdurate 
board of education sometimes disposes, and an- 
ticipation is very apt not to end in truition. That 
the banquet of ’95 may long be remembered as a 
red letter date, and that I may yet bave the 
pleasure of meeting you and greeting you at fu- 
ture times, is the heart-felt wish of your disap- 
pointed friend, WILL TEMPLER. 


THE MIDNIGHT TEA. 


Spoke Governor Hutchinson to Lord North, Brit- 
ish prime minister, 

The heart we judge not, the language was sinis- 
ter. 

Our friends have consigned to me three hundred 
and forty chests of mouldy tea,don’t you see, 

I suggest_we prepare for these rebels, a first-class 
spree. 

Our stamp act they spurned, try duty on tea. 

Should success crown our efforts, our laugh would 
ring hearty ; 

Once in a lifetime is sufficient for our Boston tea 
party 

The date in which the British —_ their bad tea, 

We recall distinetly, year, 1773, day 16, month 12 
now called December. 

The patriots had gathered seven thousand that 
town meeting day, 

For Adams and Quincy had something to say, 

The aes deciaring with emphasis, 
day, 

The Johnnies had not been given the right of way. 

At midnight the Boston half-hundred to the old 
South repair; 

A war whoop from fifty pairs of lungs rises 
in the air; 

Then silence profound reigns on 

street, 

Where Indian-clad warriors move quickly in moc- 
casined feet 


that 


high 


Washington 


To the wharf Griffin, where was anchored the 
fleet. 

The occasion they made pleasing with very strong 
tea; 


The sea- gods held banquet in bed of the sea. 

The east-folk sought generous hospitality to show, 

For midnight potations are “English, don’t you 
know.” 

In the midst of imbibing, they are filled with sur- 
prise, 

From above one huge black 
blindness of eyes. 

Aloud to old Neptune they ery, 


stream threatens 


in distress, 


To behold the ruin wrought to each evening 
dress 

That m: inate the Adamic opinion expressed that 
“she” 


Had imbibed too freely, at her “past meridian” 
“high tea.” 

And bidding good-morning to his favorite club, 

Demanded of madam the cause of black drink “in 
his tub.” 

The reply to her lord caused him prostrate to fall: 

“Had you remained with me, and given your aid 
in guarding the tea, 

You then might have learned that into the sea 

The red-painted Yankees have emptied it all.” 

The revenne hoped for, “Old Hutch” did not see: 

The heart of Lord North was not filled with glee, 

But the laugh of the fifty rang loud, long and 
hearty, 

Once in a lifetime 
party. 


was sufficient for a Boston tea 


LOUISE LEWIS. 





Bits of Talk. 


Change Is Good.—In response to the Judge, 
M. A. C, and others, I rise to remark that l 
still live and, hence, by the Judge’s reasoning, 
‘annot be married or dead, between which, I 
infer from his remarks, there is little choice. 
Yet it is seemingly but a brief time since he 
was urging our Bachelor to get him a wife, and 
for once begin to truly live. Somehow there 
seems to bea hitch in his philosophy. I am 
eurious to know how that story the Bachelor 
of Cordaville begun so nicely really turned 
out. It looked as if he had set a trap to catch 
unwary Tablers, instead of telling in all sim- 
plicity how he was trapped himself. Consult- 
ing the almanac, I find ‘‘that about the time of 
the fair,’’ as he expresses it, when according to 
the romance there should have been a brilliant 
moon to enliven the night, somehow Luna was 
rather bashful and only showed a_ part 
of her face. Like charity, that word ‘about’ 
often covers a multitude of sins. And just 
how far “about” the time of the New England 
fair it was when the “full harvest moon rose 
higher and higher” is a matter of considerable 
interest to plain country folks up in Vermont. 








Somehow our Bachelor seems to delight in be- 
ing taken up on a high mountain and——(con- 
tinued in our next.) Where is Nellie B? There 
seems to be plenty of room on this side the 
table, and— why I thought she was going to 
the Christmas supper with me? Where is she? 
Tell our club president that change is good 
forall. And while she was at the seaside rest- 
cottage in Scituate, others from that pleasant 
old town were here in Vermont keenly enjoy- 
ing our scenery and old-fashioned country 
hospitality.—[Vermonter. 





A Valuable Recipe.—I would like to thank 
A.C. P. for the recipe that was given us for 
yeast that will raise bread ready for the oven 
in four hours. I have tried it and find it the 
best I ever used. It is alone worth the price 
of the paper.—[A New Guest. 





Seasoning the Coffee.—Can't you provide me 
with a seat beside of Cookumwell? I agree 
with him about country girls being the best. I 
ama country girl, too. Victorine, I think ita 
senseless idea for the hostess to season the 
guest’s tea and coffee.—[Miss No Yes, of Ver- 
mont, 





The Old Way and the New. 


F. 8. KING. 


There’s a question on my mind, Mary, that causes 
me lots of pain; 

Why our children want to leave the farm,I can- 
not quite explain; 

If they had to live as people lived when you and 
I were young, 

They’d think that farming nowadays was nothing 
only fun. 


Afarmer in those days, Mary,as you of course 
well know, 

Didn’t stay around tillseven o’clock, and then 
start out to mow. 

No; he scrambled briskly out of bed as soon as it 
was light 

And worked with hardly a stop all day, and often 
into night. 


The tools we used in those days are hardly seen 
to-day ; 

We mustered all the help we could, to help us cut 
the hay. 

We swung the scythe from morn till night if the 
weather promised fair, 

And all the hay was raked by hand; each had to 
do his share. 


But now they use a mowing machine, all painted 
up so neat, 

With the farmer dressed in store clothes, a-riding 
on the seat. 

He drives a pairof horses, and hecuts a lot of 
hay, 

And ~4 does itso much easier than they used to in 
our day. 


There’s a machine they call the tedder, that 
kicks its heels so high; 

When they ride it through a hay field, I tell you it 
makes it fly. 

Then the horse-rake next is mounted, and the 
horse rakes all the hay, 

Andhe does itso much easier than they used to 
in our day. 


There’s lots of other machinery to help the farm- 
ers now; 

When he’s hoeing out the corn he rides, and also 
rides the plow. 

In fact the farmer nowadays can start out from 
his barn 

And do his work with horses, while riding round 
the farm. . 


And why the children want to leave is hard for 
me to say; 

The only excuse they offer is that ‘‘farming 
doesn’t pay.” 

I've bought for them these new machiues to help 
them all I can; 

We didn’t have machines like this when you and 
I began. 


No;they wantto hurry off to town and go to 
work in a store, 

Or drive a butcher’s wagon, peddling meat from 
door to door. 

And then they’ll learn to chew and smoke, and 
perhaps they’ll gamble too; 

It nearly drives me crazy, and I don’t know what 
to do. 


And perhaps they’ll take to drinking, in the city 
all alone. 

It would almost kill us Mary,to see them stag- 
gering home. 

What can we do to keep them? Can you see any 
way 

To induce them to stay withus, the few years we 
may stay? 


They soon can have the farm, Mary, that we’ve 
worked so hard to own, 

Ifthey’ll stay with us a little while, and not 
leave us all alone. 

It would be a golden sunset to close life’s weary 


way, 
And cheer. us in our old age,if the boys would 
only stay, 


‘of fun 


A Jolly Entertainment. 


ONYX. 





We have just had an entertainment for the 
benefit of our library fund, that not only added 
largely to it, but furnished an immense amount 
as well. It was called a fancy-dress 
carnival, and about 50 couples in costume took 
part in the grand march. Everyone took hold 
with a will, and “where there’s a will there’s 
a way’’ was illustrated in some funny ways; 
for instance, the gentleman who was asked to 
personate George Washington wore a fine 
moustache, and as George always wore a 
smooth face, this gentleman deliberately sac- 
rificed his moustache for the cause, and looked 
George Washington “‘to a dot,’’ while his wife 
personated Martha. A merchant in the full 
costume of an Indian chief, marched with the 
editor’s wife as an Indian girl. There were 
Uncle Sam and Columbia, night and morning, 
monk and nun, queens, princes, and all sorts 
of court characters, while the Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Scotch and other national costumes were 
represented. There were many of Dickens’ 
characters in the number, but perhaps none 
gave so much pleasure as the ones taken from 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. There were Uncle Tom 
and Eva, Topsy, George Harris, Eliza, Legree 
and Marks, the lawyer. We had Josiah Allen 
and Samantha on their way to the World’s 
fair, cow boy, fireman, little Boy Blue, the 
wolf and Red Riding Hood, and many other 
characters, including Mr and Mrs McGinty. 
Besides the grand march there were a fancy 
step march, a calisthenic drill by one of the 
school departments, cornet solos, and a vocal 
solo to which the costumers sang the chorus, 
and a queer looking set they were. 

After the program there was a social; all 
those who represented characters kept on their 
costumes and not only dressed but acted the 
characters as well as they could,in a social 
good time. 


I 


These Live in Brown Sugar. 





Sugar is so cheap nowadays that the propor- 
tion of refined used in our households is much 
greater than ever before. Yet no inconsidera- 
ble quantity of yellow and brown sugars are 
consumed because of their relative cheapness. 
The fact is not generally 
known that a good many 
of the brown sugars, which 
are nothing but the better 
grades of raws as import- 
ed from foreign countries, 
- contain large numbers of 
lively and disgusting in- 
sects, anything but pleas- 
ing to contemplate. Prof 
Cameron, public analyst 
of the city of Dublin, who 
has examined samples of 
the raw sugar, says these 
insects known as acari are 
at times exceedingly plen- 
tiful and in no instance is 
the article quite free from 
either the insects or their 
eggs. He says they are 
never found in refined 
sugar of any quality be- 
cause they cannot pass 
through the charcoal fil- 
ters used in the refineries, and because these 
white sugars contain no nitrogenous sub- 
stances upon which the animals can feed. The 
insect is a decidedly ugly little animal, oval in 
shape, with eight legs which are used in its 
movement from one part of a body of sugar to 
another. As will be seen by the accompanying 
cuts (Figs 1 and 2, showing both sides) the lit- 
tle stranger can never be a welcome member 
of the household. 








Break up That Cold.—To make a poultice 
for sore lungs, take one teacup of ground flax- 
seed (it is sometimes called flaxseed meal), 
one teaspoon of ground mustard and a table- 
spoon of melted lard. Pour boiling water on 
it and mix, spread on half a piece of cheese- 
cloth, fold over and cover the poultice with 
one thickness of the cloth and apply as warm 
as the patient can bear. It is well to make 


two of these and when one is cold apply the | 
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other. When cold they can be steamed and 
used again. 

If the lungs are sore or there are darting 
pains through them, rub thoroughly with two- 
thirds olive oil and one-third ammonia and lay 
a flannel over the chest.—[Carrie May Ashton. 


Elephant: Skins tanned are the latest thing in 
carpets. They are not as pretty as linoleum, 
but they never wear out. 





A terror to evil-doers in these days is the 

detective camera, which catches them in all 

sorts of waywardness, and a stereopticon to 

throw the pictures on a screen for the benefit 

of the public completes the exposure. This 

= is worked with success in Brooklyn, N Y, 
y a league for the enforcement of law. 





“Mandy,” said Mr Corntossel, “do you ever 
expect ter ride a bicycle?” ‘Certainly not, 
Josiar.”’ ‘Well, I wanted to say that ef you 
git into bloomers, I’m goin’ ter ride the ole 
mare ter market in a divided skirt. I’m goin’ 
ter keep even, Mandy, sure’s ye live.” 


~ WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


f On this Continent, have received 


* HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alke- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


= sed in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA te ebeolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CALIFORNIA 


Via the SUNSET ROUTE. 


The Southern Pacific Company and its connec- 
tions operate the best first and second-class ser- 
vice to Los Angeles, San Francisco, and interme- 
diate points. 
Through Tourist Sleeping Car leaves Chicago 
every Wednesday night and Cincinnati eve 
Thursday evening and are run through to Califor- 
nia without change and on first-class train; daily 
service from New Orleans. Passengers holding 
second-class tickets can secure accommodations 
in Tourist sleeping car, berth raies being, front 
Chicago to California points, $6.00; from Cincin- 
nati, $6.50; from New Orleans, $5 per double berth. 
The palatial train “SUNSET LIMITED” com- 
prising latest design Drawing-Room Pullman Sleep- 
ers, Dining Car (all meals served ala carte) and 
Composite car with Bath Room, Barber Shop, 
Smoking Room, Library and Buffet, leaves New 
Orleans every Thursday at 10.05 A.M. Connec- 
tions with this train are made at New Orleans and 
San Antonio from all points North and East, and 
the fare and sleeping car rates are the same as 
via other routes and nothing extrais exacted for 
the many privileges and conveniences which this 
train affords. 
Regular first-class train with Pullman Buffet 
Sleepers leaves New Orleans daily at 10.05 A. M. 
The “SUNSET” is the real. Southern Route. 
NO SNOW, NO ICE, NO BLIZZARDS. For map . 
timetables and information pertaining to rout: 
and service or regarding California, apply to 
W. G. Neimyer, Gen’l Western Agt., 230 Cla” 
St., Chicago. 

W. H. Connor, Commercial Agent So. Pac. Co.. 
Cincinnati, O. 

W. J. Berg, T. P. A., So. Pac. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ss. F. B. Morse, G. P.& T. A. So. Pac. Co., New 
Orleans, La. 


You Dye ing 
30 minutesresfeee: 


others, Just the thing for hard mes. a pe coxpete, 
dresses, an as an ract 
new. ‘Anyone 0 ° misses if you have Tonk’s, 


can 
d Send 4c. for 6 . or 100, for one, any 
4, for me Wcite que Mention this paper, 
FRENCH DYE CO.. Vassar, Mich. 
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Country House of Rough Stone. 


WEBB DONNELL, 

The accompanying illustration shows a taste- 
ful and converient country house, the building 
material for which is almost always at hand in 
the shape of rock heaps or old stone walls that 
are but cumberers of the ground. Cobble 
stones can be laid up very readily in a mortar 
of one part cement and one part lime, properly 
stiffened with sharp sand, using a little more 
cement and a little less lime as the foundation 
wall nears the top of the ground, and there- 
after in laying the walls of the house. These 
rounded cobblestones make a very attractive 
appearance when properly laid, and furnish a 
wall that will stand for ages. Except in local- 
ities where lumber is phenomenally cheap a 
house can be as cheaply built of such stones as 
of lumber, but more satisfactory results will 
probably be obtained, as regards looks, at 
least, if the first story is constructed of stone 
and the rest of the building of wood, as shown 
in the illustration. The 
effect of rough stone walls 
is such that beauty is 
gained by having the roof 
and gable ends of the 
house overhang the walls 
considerably, as is shown 
in Fig 1. *@€he interior 
plan, Fig 2, shows a most 
convenient arrangement 
of rooms fer making the 
home pleasant and the 
housework as easy as : 
housework can well be. 
It is intended that the 
house shall be heated by 
a furnace or. boiler, in the 
cellar, while opportunity 
is provided for open fires 
in the parlor, library, hall and dining room. 
The china closet is located between the kitchen 
and dining room, opening into each, so that 
the dishes can be washed at the sink, which is 
beside the china closet, put into the closet on 
the kitchen side, and at meal time taken out on 
the dining room side. The plant room has 
windows along its whole side, for the entrance 
of sunlight. Two broad verandas furnish 
abundant shade for summer resting places. 

Such a country house has been built, and 
scarcely a person entered the second floor dur- 
ing its construction who was not surprised 
over the abundance of room to be found there, 
where each one expected to find so little. This 
is accomplished by having the ceilings of the 
rooms in front come out into the very wide 
dormer window, and also by having the ceil- 
ing of the chamber over the library cut through 


oa 


FIG 1. 
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FIG. 2, PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 


the roof of the main house and out under the 
ell roof. These plans give nearly as good 
chambers as would be had in a two-story house, 
without the expense of building a two-story 
house. The chimneys are of brick up as far as 
the roof, and topped out ‘with small cobble 
stones laid in cement. Prices of labor and 
material vary greatly in different places, but 
such a house can probably be built, under av- 
erage favorable conditions, for about $2000. 


~ a 


Running Water in the House. 


H. M. RICKER. 


I recently advertised that I wanted to buy 
a farm and implied that there should be run- 
ning water at both house and barn. Quite a 
large number of people answered my adver- 
tisement, most of whom had very desirable 
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property to sell. The great majority of them 
said they had running water at the barn and 
never failing well at the house, or that the sup- 
ply of running water at the barn could be 
easily carried to the house. Now, I don’t sup- 
pose that one in ten of these farmers or others 
similarly situated have appreciated what a 
great benefit it would be to bring running 
water into the house. They want it at the 
barn and are bound to have it, but they won't 
go tothe trouble or even the slight expense 
carry running water into the 
kitchen. But what an immense amount of 
labor this would save for the women of the 
household. Where water can be carried into 
the house, let it be done by all means. Noth- 
ing will pay a better dividend. It will not 
only make the housework easier and the home 
happier, but I contend that the saving of wear 
and tear on the women folks will save enough 
in doctors’ bills and medicines to pay for the 
cost of the improvement several times over. 
Equally important is it to have proper drain- 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW, COBBLE-STONE HOUSE. 


age from the kitchen sink, whether supplied 
with running water or not. In spite of all that 
has been said on this subject, numerous home- 
steads are unprovided with proper drainage. 
Many a farmer’s family suffers more or less ill 
health which might be avoided by proper ar- 
rangements for the sink drain and privy. We 
wonder why we are sick, we bewail the prev- 
alence of consumption and other wasting dis- 
eases and we spend lots of money trying to 
contend them, very often blind to the fact that 
bad drainage and poor ventilation about our 
homes is a frequent cause of these and other 
forms of ill health. Too many of our country 
doctors fail to do their duty to their patients 
by not instructing them how to remedy these 
deficiencies in their surroundings. A word to 
the wise is sufficient, but to the unwise it is 
necessary to repeat this warning year in and 
year out. 


~- —— 


Guard the Children’s Words. 





Perhaps the habit of using ungrammatical 
words and phrases is as common and ungoy- 
ernable as any. We hear certain expressions 
used daily around us, and unconsciously 
enough absorb them into our own vocabulary, 
where they settle comfortably down and make 
themselves perfectly at home. We pick them 
up, now and then, and give them place in our 
conversation, oftentimes to our embarrassment 
and distress when we remember them after- 
ward, and quite certainly to one’s friends’ mis- 
understanding of us. For however well edu- 
cated we may be, however refined and cul- 
tured, these little incorrectnesses in our talk 
will argue against our refinement more than 
we can easily imagine at the time. We can 
see it plainly enough in somebody else, though. 

There is hardly anyone altogether free from 
bits of ungrammatical lapses. One gentleman, 
a teacher and a literary worker of much merit, 
finds himself occasionally mentioning his pet 
dishes that he especially likes “he’t up,’ or 
“he’t over.””. Why not? When he was a boy 
they always ‘“‘he’t up” the chicken or the 
creamed potatoes, and he adopted the term 
quite naturally, and all the subsequent study 
and culturing process failed to crowd out the 
unfortunate little intruder. Many say, “like 
I do,” instead of ‘‘as I do.” “Take a brisk 


morning walk like I do,’ or some such ex- 
pression. 
These are simple, unpretending little errors, 
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not at allto be compared with some of their 
bolder neighbors, but they serve as well to 
point my moral. How can. the “ rising’? men 
and women expect to “be free from these hin- 
drances and blunders unless we set them the 
example? Don’t we lay our own imperfections 
in this line at our own dear old fathers’ and 
mothers’ doors? If they had only used the 
right words and expressions we should doubt- 
less be doing so to-day. Then there is but one 
way to cure the trouble. Begin with the babies 
—and ourselves. Accustom the little ones to 
hear only correct language about them, and we 
cannot well begin too early. We must watch 
our own words closely. It will not be 
fectly convenient or pleasant always, but it 
will pay: Certain mistakes, they tell us, come 
as naturally into baby speech as the tears into 
their eyes, they will make them. But we can 
remedy the mistakes easily if we make a 
prompt beginning. The cunning little blun- 
ders sound sweeter than correct words on the 
little lips, and we are tempted to let them go 
altogether. If we do, the cure will be harder 
by and by. As soon as the child can under- 
stand our simple explaining, we can begin, 
slowly and easily, to set right the mistakes, 
one at a time. There must be no hurrying or 
compelling, only little suggestions and expla- 
nations fitted to the tiny comprehensions. 
But you will be surprised at the ease and ea- 
gerness with which their babyships will re- 
reive the bits of grammar lessons, and at their 
delight in imparting the knowledge to some- 
one else. 


per- 





Home-Made Foot Scrapers. 


J. L. TOWNSHEND. 





Of the many devices that aid the housewife 
on the farm in keeping the rooms clean, none 
bear a more important relation to neatness and 
sanitation than 
the humble 
foot-scraper by 
the kitchen door. 
It invites the 
men folks to 
clean their feet 
and reminds 
them that the 
door-mat will aid 
without an ob- 
jection in keep- 
ing hallor living 
room floor free 
from the offen- 
sive mud of poor 
walks and the 
more offensive 
ffith of the stable. 

Very neat and 
artistic patterns 
of scrapers are 
for sale at the 
hardware stores, 
but they are use 
ually too frail for 
cleaning the heavy boots required onthe farm, 
and if placed on the porch are soon broken and 
thrown away. 

Any farmer who has the kit of mechanic’s 
tools required on every farm can profitably 
spend arainy day in making one of the pat- 
terns of foot scrapers here described. No 1, as 
shown in the engraving, is made of a piece of 
two-inch barrel hoop 12 or 14 inches long, in- 
serted in a base made of a piece of 2x4 scantling 
about four inches longer than the iron. Dress 
out the scantling with hatchet and plane, saw 
off the ends to the same level, and with a saw 
make the slot in which the piece of hoop iron 
is firmly driven. Fasten to step or porch with 
nails or screws. 

Fig 2 shows a scraper made of any piece of 
thin iron or steel, and can be easily fashioned 
from the blade of on old spade or shovel. This 
could be made with cold chisel and punch if 
wronght iron be used, or constructed more eas- 
ily at the forge. Fig 3 shows a form that not 
even the roughest hired man with his No 10 
brogans can break. This is made from a 
couple of old axes that have seen their best 
days, and while they can no longer cut they 
can keep two eyes ready for ascrape. The 
axes are set in a mortise cut in a 3x4 inch 
block which is securely fastened to the step. 




















THE GOOD COOK. 


Chats with the Cooking Editor. 





There are many things to be thought of be- 
yond simply reading a recipe. Its practicabil- 
ity must be tested. In putting the ingredients 
together the thought of the dishes to be washed 
afterward is alargeitem. A little time gained, 
if only a few moments, may mean added 
knowledge. A few paragraphs from some 
book hastily scanned may help “drudgery to 
become divine,’’ indeed. The secret of mod- 
ern cookery, as taught in lectures and schools, 
is just this idea. Reduce everything to rule 
and measure. It enables those who are not 
“born cooks’ to become good cooks. This 
same thought and study can be carried along 
into the dish-washing department, and time 
gained for other things. 





There are too many old-fashioned whims in 
connection with cooking. I saw this state- 
ment the other day, ‘‘Cake should be stirred 
but one way.” Cake should not be stirred at 
all. The butter, in the beginning, should be 
stirred to a cream; the sugar and butter every 
way until mixed. As the egg yolks are added 
the beating process should begin and continue 
to the end. 


Let me tell you how to put a French loaf of 
cake together. Into an earthen dish place five 
ounces of fresh, sweet butter. Work this toa 
complete cream with a wooden spoon, add 
slowly two cups of powdered sugar, beating 
well. Add one at a time, beating between, 
the yolk of an egg, until three are used. After 
this point is reached do not stir the mixture, 
but beat as you do the white of an egg, britig- 
ing the spoon up high as in working candy. 
Continue this motion until the cake is ready 
for the pan. Now add alternately three cups 
of pastry flour in which one even teaspoon of 
cream of tartar has been sifted three times, 
with one cup of milk in which one-half a tea- 
spoon of soda has been dissolved, beat well 
and add a very little clove on the end of a tea- 
spoon. Twice as much cinnamon, a little 
mace. Half a nutmeg grated, a teaspoon of 
vanilla, two teaspoons of rum or other spirit. 
Now beat again until thoroughly cultivated, 
as fine as the farmer cultivates the ground for 
delicate seed. Beat the whites to a stiff froth, 
beat into the cake, and add a cup of seeded 
raisins, a cup of currants, same of sliced citron, 
all dredged with a little flour reserved from 
the three cups. Mix the fruit in carefully, line 
the bottom of a common long tin with paper, 
pour in the mixture and bake nearly two hours 
in avery moderate oven. Of course it must 
-bake very slowly for that length of time, but 
it will be very nice. Frost when done by tak- 
ing the white of one egg, whipping until 
slightly foaming, and adding one heaping tea- 
cup of powdéred sugar. As soon as the egg 
and sugar are thoroughly stirred together, add 
a little vanilla and ice the cake. As to the 
spice for the cake, no. one flavor should pre- 
dominate. Simply a delicate suggestion. 





A chess pie is something to be-very delicate- 
ly made and handled, and is very delicious, 
and not common. For two pies, 5 eggs, ? cup 
of butter (five ounces), one cupful of sugar and 
and necessary flavoring (lemon is best). Beat 
the yolks and sugar together until they are a 
perfect froth. Beat the butter until it is a 
creamy froth also. Now quickly add these, 
together with the flavoring. You should have 
a round tin with a straight side an inch deep 
already covered with a common paste, into 
which pour the mixture and bake. It will 
rise very light. Have already prepared the 
whites of the eggs, well beaten and flavored, 
and sweetened with a little powdered sugar. 
Spread this over the top of the pie, which re- 
turn to the oven to receive a delicate coloring. 
The secret to be remembered is to cut into 
pieces while hot and distribute upon the 
plates to be used. If this is not done the pie 
will be heavy and soggy. It is strange but 
true, so don’t neglect-it. 





To make pectoral chicken broth for an in- 
valid, cut up a young fowl into several pieces, 
put them into a stewpan with three pints of 
Set upon the stove to:boil up, 
Take two 


spring water. 
skim well and add a little salt: 
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tablespoonfuls of pearl barley, wash in several 
waters and add it to the broth, together with 
one ounce of marshmallow roots cut into 
shreds in order to extract the healing quali- 
ities. The broth should then boil slowly an 
hour, and strained through a very fine sieve or 
cloth and kept ready for use. 





The Cooking Editor welcomes contributions, 
recipes, letters and questions, which latter will 
be answered through this column so far as pos- 
sible. Address the Cooking Editor, at this 
office. 


Girls and Gloves. 


Giris universally delight in dainty and pretty 
gloves, but all do not know that these perquis- 
ites are due quite as inuch to the care the gioves 
receive, as to that given in their original selec- 
tion. Girls with large hands should avoid 
wearing white gloves or those of light tints, as 
the tendency is to increase their apparent size. 
For like reasens those with elaborate stitching 
on the back should be avoided, especialy when 
done with silk of contrasting colors. Choose 
only those with parallel lines stitched with 
colors which match the gloves. 

Get just the right size; a large glove detracts 
from the neat appearance of the hand, a small 
one is apt to burst out quickly somewhere. A 
help in determining the size is to measure the 
thumb; if it is the right length, the glove will 
usually fit. Do not buy a low-priced black 
glove. Cheap gloves in colors often wear well, 
buta low-priced black kid glove soon looks 
dingy and shabby. One is warranted in buy- 
ing a smaller size in undressed kid, as it 
stretches more readily than the dressed. 

The appearance of kid gloves depends very 
much upon the mannerin which they are first 
introduced to the hands. This process should 
never be conducted in a hurry, when ready for 
church, a walk, or drive, but should go forward 
deliberately and at leisure. To facilitate this 
process kid gloves are usually powdered when 
purchased. If they do not go on readily, 
slightly and evenly dampen a napkin, and lay 
them a few minutes between its folds, or 
breathe into them, or warm them over a gentle 
fire. Draw on the fingers first, very gradually 
pressing the ends of fingers smoothly into the 
tips of the glove fingers, then draw the glove 
carefully over the hand, and fasten at the 
wrist. 

Kid gloves quickly show careless or improper 


usage. Remove by turning the glove back 
from the hand, then draw off the fingers one 


by one. Stretch each glove into shape as near- 
ly as possible as when purchased, and lay be- 
tween folds of tissue paper ina long glove box. 
Keep kid gloves away from light and air. 
Possibly some of the girls will think it is too 
much trouble to take care of their gloves after 
this fashion, but they will soon pay the penal- 
ty of neglect by finding themselves in posses- 
sion of shabby and untidy ones. If put on and 
pulled off carelessly, and flung here and there, 
their freshness and beauty are soon irretrieva- 
bly ruined. 

Silk and cotton gloves should be selected 
with care, never be rolled inside each other 
into a ball, as is so often seen, but placed 
smoothly in their original shape. They are 
quite apt to stretch. The increased size can be 
reduced by turning them, and sewing over the 
seams, taking them in a little. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


( These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





B. No 60. 
bust measure. 
B. No 61. 


Waist, sizes, 32, 34,36 and 38 inch 


Skirt size to measure. 


———— — 


A Tasteful Costume. 





The design this week has ashort waist of 
cloth, made tight fitting in the back, and has 
the effect of an Eton jacket in front; a loose 
vest of silk; collar and wide belt of velvet. 
The large gigot sleeves are trimmed with fancy 
braid. The full circular skirt is of cloth, 
smooth fitting across the front and over the 
hips and plaited in the back. Fancy braid is 
used to trim the skirt at the belt. 


Inclosed find 10 cents ,for 
NO. «+ 5 tees. 
Name 
Address 
Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


which send pattern 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Baking 
Powder 








ABSOLUTELY PURE 





H Logan’s Wonderful 
Important Notice! ..jip%at.ta” Barometer 


Rings bell before violent storms. Tested in U. S., Paris 

and London. Worth its weight ingold. Fully warranted. 

Regular price #12. Sample instrument shipped for each 
6.80, P. O. order, received within 60 days from date ouly. 
on’t miss this chance of a lifetime! For full deser1ption, 

cuts, certificates, address 

LOGAN ALARM BAROMETER CO., Mead- 

ville, Penn. 


| SEEDS. Se ee et 30c, 





YU ANTED. Arent in each place to show samples of 
shoes, clothing. and leave price lists. Send stamp for 
sealed answer to BIGGS & CO., Louisville, Ky. ,Box 645. 





5 pkts Aster Pansy 
Catalogue and 


sample free. A. ANDERSON, Leigh, Neb. 




















The Victory of the “Primers.’”’ 
MARY E. ISHAM. 





A knot of boys were in front of a good sized 
country schoolhouse. 

“T tell you, I think its ashame, the way the 
upstairs boys snub us little fellers.” 

“Well, the upshot of it is, we’ve never done 
anything remarkable enough to warrant more 
than a passing glance from them, anyway. I 
move that we go in for it this summer, and 
show that we can do something.” 

This was a pretty long speech from such a 
little boy as Johnny Gates, and it almost took 
their breath away, as well as his own. You 
see, these were the ‘‘downstairs’’ boys, and 
they had many grievances, at least that is the 
way they put it. The ‘upstairs’? boys simply 
claimed that they had more privileges. These 
big boys had appropriated for their own use 
the large yard back of the schoolhouse, If the 
downstairs boys were on the spot first they 
were soon routed and forced either to* stand 
by, or to betake themselves to the front yard 
“with the girls.”’ 

fhat summer the big boys played ballin 
their commodious back yard. The small boys, 
not to be outdone, played ball in the front 
yard. This was much smaller and sloped 
considerably towards the road. Besides this, 
the ball was just as likely as not to-go over the 
fence, or out into the highway. But in spite 
of all discouragements they faithfully practic- 
ed morning, recess, noon and after school. 
Many a time they went to bed with bruised 
fingers and tired limbs. Their practice was 
not without effect. Before the close of the 
fall term exciting rumors circulated through 
the school,—Johnny Gates could catch a ball 
every time! Little Jimmie Slater was going to 
make a tip-top pitcher! Freeman Davis could 
bat as wellas his big brother Will, for they 
had practiced together at home! 

The capping climax was to come that winter. 
When the weather would allow no more ball- 
playing, the upper boys organized a club, with 
officers, initiation, secret passwords, signals, 
and all the mysterious accompaniments of a 
full-tledged secret society. They had weekly 
meetings and made a great spread about their 
secret society, as they pleased to call it. 
Naturally, the other boys must have a secret 
society too, and they set about to organize one. 
Johnny Gates was chosen president in honor 
of his prowess at baseball. On taking the chair 
he made a speech which quite thrilled them 
all. 

When the first society heard of the other be- 
ing started a special meeting was called. They 
decided that they alone had exclusive right to 
have a society and yoted to try to ridicule the 
other out of existence. As a beginning they 
agreed to call the other the “primer” society. 
When the latter had its next meeting, as the 
boys came out they found on the door a large 
placard saying: 

PRIMER SOCIETY. 
Selections from Primer 
Reader. 
All Welcome! 

An indignation meeting was held on the 
spot. Johnny Gatesmade an earnest speech: 
“Tt is an insult,” he said, ‘“‘a cruel, mean in- 
sult. They know well enough that all of us 
are above the second reader,—all except Fred- 
die Grant. But we must bear it. Maybe 
sometime we can show that we are good for 
something as well as other folks.’” 

Then Freeman Davis rose and made a patri- 
otic speech. He didn’t see that it was neces- 
sary to bear it meekly. He was for retaliation. 
He proposed that the name “tories” be applied 
to the others. He sat down amid clapping. 


Choice and First 


They had just had a school talk about how the 
Americans had been oppressed by the British 
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and they seemed to discover a parallel case. 
And so after this the societies bore the names 
respectively of ‘‘tories’’and ‘*primers.”’ 

One day all thescholars witnessed a curious 
sight. In an old house not far from the school- 
house lived Auntie Williams,a poor woman 
liked by the children. She lived alone. The win- 
ter had been a hard one for her. She noticed 
with anxiety that her woodpile was getting low. 
She had not the money for more wood and dis- 
liked to ask to be trusted. One day a happy 
thought struck her. She asked Farmer Jack- 
son for the chips and old brush left on the 
wood lot not far from her house. 

So one morning, when it threatened another 
snow storm, the scholars saw auntie leave the 
house carrying a broom and a bushel basket. 
They watched her curiously. What was their 
surprise to see her go into the wood lot, sweep 
off the snow from a pile of brush, and then 
break it up and fill her basket. Back and 
forth she went all the morning. Toward noon 
her shoulders stooped more than ever with the 
load. She had a pitifully small pile beside the 
door. In the afternoon it began to snow and 
she was obliged to stop. 

That night after school the tories and the 
primers each held a special meeting. 

Will Davis, the president of the tories, rose 
and said: ‘Boys, you all saw auntie this 
morning. I think it’s a shame for her to be 
obliged to burn that old brush. I’ve heen 
keeping my eye on her woodpile for quite a 


while and wondered if she had money enough 
to buy more. Boys,’’ he warmed up to the 
subject, ‘‘auntie must have a decent woodpile, 
and we must furnish it!’ He made an im- 
pressive panse. : 

Then ina softened tone: ‘Now I know, fel- 
lows, that you haven’t much cash, for our 
Spare cents come hard, but how many of you 
can spare something for auntie?” 

Every hand was raised. 

“Very well, I knew I could depend on you, 
though some of you have to scratch pretty 
hard to get acent. Our society hasn’t amount- 
ed to much yet, but now I think we can do 
something worth while. We had better keep 
this thing a secret and give auntie a surprise. 
This is my plan: Ali bring 20 cents to-mor- 
row. After schoolI will take father’s team 
and we will buy a cord of wood of Squire Whit- 
man. We will haul the wood to the old Bur, 





nett farm in the evening and people will not 
notice anything. Then the next evening we 
will silently steal forth with saws and saw the 
wood. Itis so far out of the way that no one 
will be likely to hear us. The next night, 
promptly at half past nine, we will all meet 
there again. I will have our team; we will 
load the wood and draw it quietly to auntie’s 
dooryard.”’ 

“Hurrah!’’ broke in one enthusiastic youth, 
forgetful of the law and order of the society. 

‘Hurrah! rah!’’ two or three took it up; and 
then there was a general stampede as all 


shouted, clapped and stamped together. After 
order was restored the president said: ‘Re- 
member that this must be kept secret. No one 


but our fathers, and they must 


” 


is to know 
promise to keep it to themselves. 

The meeting then broke up. Meanwhile 
what about that meeting of the primers? It 
surely had amounted to something, for each 

























‘BOYS! THE PRIMERS!”’ 
Member wore a happy, mysterious smile 
as he came out. The primers went directly to 
their homes and each held a private consulta- 
tion with his father. Then there was a great 
sound of sawing all over the village for the 
next day or two. At almost every woodpile 
was a little fellow manfully using his saw. 
Never before had the little chaps seemed so so- 
licitous about their mother’s stock of stove- 
wood. Little Freddie Grant actually cried be- 
cause he could not ‘‘make the saw go.’’ The 
tories were so occupied with their own affairs 
that they noticed nothing unusual, else this 
extra amount of sawing would have attracted 
their attention. The fathers smiled as they 
saw the little fellows’ hard work and cast a 
loving glance at the little pile that was laid 
aside from the rest, one stick out of every 
three, the little fellow’s pay for sawing. 

All went well with both plans. The fathers 
who had boys belonging to both societies 
smiled wisely and felt very pleasant as they 
watched proceedings. Somehow they could 
not keep from dropping a hint to their wives, 
and then by the system of “but you mustn’t tell 
anybody,” it managed to spread around town 
in a surprisingly short time. 

The tories met and sawed the wood on the 
night appointed. As they- left, their fathers 
slipped a bag of lunch into their hands,—and it 
was an extra good one which their mothers had 

utup. After sawing the wood they sat on a 
laymow and disposed of the eatables with a 
relish. 

The next night, promptly at 9.30 behold them 











gathered at the barn, with Will’s father’s team. 
The wood was quickly loaded and as silently 
as possible the team proceeded on its way, the 
boys walking behind. Arrived at the house 
they noiselessly stole into the dooryard and 
took asurvey. Nosigns of life were visible 
about the house. They stationed one of their 
number as a lookout and then carefully drove 
the team into the dark shed across the way. 
Each then went to work unloading the wood 
byjarmfuls which they neatly piled in front of 
the woodshed. 

The wood was about half unloaded when a 
signal of alarm was given by the lookout. 
They stopped work and he came up to them. 

“Boys,” said he, ‘do come here and see 
what is coming up the road!’’ They followed 
him and looked far down the road. A long 
moving line of something was slowly but 
surely moving toward them. 

“What can it be!’’ they said to one another. 
They watched it breathlessly as it came nearer 
and nearer. 

“Why, I deciare,’”’ said one, “it looks like 
boys drawing something on sleds!” 

“Tt is,’ said Will Davis, ‘‘but what a lot of 
them, and what can they be doing at this time 
of night?” Then a new thought struck him. 
“Boys!” he said in alow but explosive tone; 
“boys! The primers! Let’: hide behind the 
woodpile and see what they’re up to!” With 
that they all retired behind their pile of wood. 

As the procession came nearer, if the small 
boys had looked sharply they might have seen 
a row of heads over the woodpile, with eyes in- 
tently watching their movements. And what 
an expressive bobbing there was among those 
heads when they saw that the sleds of the 
primers were loaded with wood! 

But the primers had not yet discovered the 
woodpile. They had all they could do to at- 
tend to their own affairs. When almost there, 
one of the smallér boy’s sleds tipped over and 
he immediately began to cry. The sound 
came startlingly on the still air. The fothers 
ran quickly to his assistance and comforted him 
while they reloaded his sled. If they had 
looked in the right direction they might have 
seen a white-capped head at an upper window. 
This, however, quickly withdrew. It had ap- 
peared at the window once before in the course 
of the evening. when the team was driven un- 
der the shed. They would have enjoyed see- 
ing the happy, loving smile that beamed from 
beneath that cap. 

As the primers came nearer they discovered 
the new woodpile and stopped in consterna- 
tion. They went back a little way and seemed 
to be holding a consultation. In a little while 
they started on, drew their sleds in the shadow 
of the house and began to carry their wood in- 
to the woodshed. In doing so they passed di- 
rectly in front of the woodpile. So intent were 
they in unloading their stores that they did 
not look back of the woodpile, or notice the 
team in the deep shadow beneath the shed 
across the way. One or two of the tories peer- 
ed around the corners and the others sat still. 
It did not take the primers long to unload 
their sleds. Altogether they had about half a 
cord. When they had finished they gazed a 
minute or two in satisfaction at their work, and 
then started gravely back. 

As soon as they were out of sight the tories 
finished their unloading, and then getting on 
the sled rode off. When away from hearing 
distance of the house, Will broke the silence: 

“Well, if those fellows don’t deserve promo- 
tion, I don’t know who does. Let’s ask them 
to join our society.’””’ Someone made a pecu- 


liar motion, and at once all broke out in cho- 
rus: “Allright! Allright! Rah-rah-rah! All 
right!’’ 

And what a joyful, victorious ring those 


same words had the next day when given in 
full force \by both tories and primers, now one 
society! “Allright! Allright! Rah-rah-rah! 
All right!’’ 

The resounding echo floated from the school- 
room over to auntie’s window, and as she 
heard it she smiled again, a happy smile that 
betokened a world of good to a certain society 
of schoolboys in town. 

—_————S 

She (having just rejected him): But there 
are just as good fish in the sea. He: That’s 
just it. I'll be going through this whole thing 


again a week from now. 
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Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For the Febuary puzzles we shall give you 
a new set of rules about sending in your ans- 
wers, which we think will please youall. We 
shall give 15 prizes for the 15 best lists of 
answers to all the questions given during the 
month. We do not give prizes for one answer, 
or for one -week’s answers, but for the most 
correct answers to the puzzles given during 
the entire month. The number of puzzles giv- 
en each week may vary, as when they are easy 
we give a larger number than when they are 
difficult. The February contest will be gov- 
erned by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question ;—that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if you do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. A mispelled 
word will also throw out the answer in which 
it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in February. 
This will save you going to the postoftfice so 
often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Address 
all answers to The Puzzle Editor, this office. 

All words used in these puzzles will be found 
in Webster’s International dictionary, unless 
otherwise specified in a particular puzzle. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

1. BIoGRAPHICAL PuzzZLE— 
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Zaz =z = B 
From 1 to 8, Venetian historical painter, born 
1675. 
From 2 to 9, French author, born 1809. 
From 3 to 10, Italian physician, born 1669. 
From 4 to 11, Spanish statesman, born 1803. 
From 5 to 12, Arabian physician, born 1075. 
He was also known by another name. 
From 6 to 13, German historian, born 1812. 
From 7 to 14, Scottish theologian, born 1680. 
From 1 to 7, French cardinal, born 1460. 
From 8 to 14, Spanish painter, born 1620. 
THE NOVEMBER ANSWERS. 


1—A happy life means prudent compromise. 

2—Veers, verse, serve, sever. 

3—F, hin, fives, new, s. 

4—Tan, caps (capstan). 

5—Invention is the son of necessity—trans- 
posed, necessity is the mother of invention. 

6—Oh! woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy and hard to please. 

7—1, Squash; 2, peaches; 3, shad; 4, apri- 
5, grapes; 6, tomatoes; 7, pumpkins; 8, 
tripe; 9, olives; 10, sausage; 11, pears; 12, 
cabbage; 15, 14, plums; 15, dates; 16, 
radishes; 17, caulitlower; 18, a spare rib. 

8—Once there was a codfish, 

Who was such a very odd fish, 

That he much preferred the dry land, 
Though his home was in the sea; 

And he dimmed his scales once shiny, 
3y shedding tears so briny, 

’Cause he couldn’t have an island 
And roost upon a tree. 


cots: 


peas ; 


PRIZE-WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Mrs J. W. Peabody, Mass; Fannie Yeager, 


Ky; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Lizzie E. Wes- 
ton, Me; E. A. Larkin, Ct; E. S. Eastman, 
Mass; Mrs C. E. Ludden, Me; Jennie Rey- 


nolds, Me; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Philip L. 
Sibley, Mass; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Frank 
McLaughlin, Ark; M. Bonnewell, Minn: Car- 
ra C. Parsons, Mass; W. H. Overocker, Fla. 
es a ee 

Customer; What in the world is that un- 
earthly howling overhead? Clerk (smiling): 
There is a painless dentistry establishment up 
Stairs, sir. 


Ata banquet in Denver, given in honor of 
the women candidates for the legislature, a lo- 
cal wag offered this toast: “To the women of 
Colorado—God bless ’em! Formerly our supe- 
riors ; how our equals.” 
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PROOF IS POSITIVE 


THAT LYDIA E. PINKHAWS 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is Daily Curing Backache, Dizziness, 
Faintness, Irregularity, and all Fe- 
male Complaints. 





[SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READEBRS.) 
Intelligent women no longer doubt the 
value of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. It speedily relieves irregu- 
larity, suppressed or painful menstrua- 








tions, weakness of the stomach, indiges- 
tion, bloating, lcucorrhoea, womb trou- 
ble, flooding, nervous prostration, head- 
ache, general debility, etc. Symptoms of 


Womb Troubles 


are dizziness, faintness, extreme lassi- 
tude, ‘“‘don’t care,’’ and ‘‘ want to be 
left alone’’ feelings, excitability, irrita- 
bility, nervousness, sleeplessness, flatu- 
lency, melancholy, or the ‘ blues,” and 
backache. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compslund will correct all this 
trouble as sure as the sun shines. That 
Bearing-Down Feeling, 

causing pain, weight, and backache, is 
instantly relieved and permanently cured 
by its use. Under all circumstances it, 
acts in perfect harmony with the laws 
that govern the female system, is as 
harmless as water. It is wonderful for 
Kidney Complaints in either sex. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills 
work in unison with the Compound, and 
are a sure cure for constipation and sick- 
headache. Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative 
Wash is frequently found of great value 
for local application. Correspondence 
is freely solicited by the Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass., and the 
strictest confidence. assured. All drug- 
gists ‘sell the Pinkham remedies. The 
Vegetable Compound in three forms, — 
Liquid, Pill, and Lozenges. 


ONSUMPTION 


To THe Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its. timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy fre® to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 








Responsible persons 
oYs! BOYS! wishing to take a 
promising boy, two to twelve years old. or boy baby 
will do well to correspond with THE CLEVE- * 
LAND PROTESTANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 1460 
St. Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER. 


The Troublesome Pink Eye. 





H. asks for the symptoms of pink eye. The 
disease known as pink eye, or cellulitis, is an 
inflammation of the cellular tissue underneath 
the skin and may in some cases affect the cel- 
lular tissue of the internal organs. In tiis 
case it is dangerous to the life of the animal. 
The symptoms are a watery discharge from the 
eyes and nose and sometimes there is cough, 
swelling of the eyelids and aclear pink color 
to the conjunctiva (the membrane inside of the 
eye-lids), stiffness in moving and swelling of 
the legs or under the belly. In severe cases 
there is high fever from the beginning of the 
attack. The animal hangs its head, will not 
eat or move, the breathing is fast, from 25 to 30 
times per minute, and the pulse is fast and 
weak, 75 to 80 per minute. The body tempera- 
ture is increased to 104 and 105. There is great 
depression of muscular force and the animal 
may stagger if moved. Usually the fever 
reaches its hight in from 24 to 48 hours and 
may remain stationary for three or four days. 
It usually abates rapidly, the appetite returns, 
the swelling of the legs and under surface of 
the belly diminishes, the animal gains strength 
and in favorable cases is quite wellin from two 
to three weeks. The disease is contagious. 
We have known several cases where a horse 
affected with it was put in a stable with others 
only for a short time and all took it. Treat- 
ment: Keep the body well clothed and the legs 
bandaged and allow plenty of freshair. If the 
animal has a chill in the beginning or at any 
time, give a stimulant of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia from 1 to 2 oz in 4 pt of cold water or 
4 pt of good whisky in a little water. Never 
21] goo . J) b 
give aconite in this disease. To reduce the 
fever give 4 0z of nitrate of potassium in its 
drinking three times a day. If it will not 
drink give it in a pint of cold water as a 
drench. If the throat should become sore and 
the horse cough, three times a day steam the 
nostrils with boiling water in which put a piece 
of gum camphor about half the size of a hen’s 
egg. If the animal is restless give 2 oz tinct- 
ure of opium in a little water two or three 
times aday. If the bowels are constipated, 
give injections of warm water and soap, or if 
this cannot be done, give from 1 to 1} pts of 

iw linseed oil. Allow the animal all the cold 

iter it will drink and any_ kind of food. 
When the appetite returns give 2 dr of sulphate 
of iron at a dose twice a day for a week or two 
in bran mash. Also give at this time a little 
walking exercise. 
ec  —— 

Lockjaw and Other Questions.—W. E. B. asks: 
If there is a remedy for lockjaw? 2. Where to 
get a good book on horses and cattle. 3. The ear- 
ly signs of a mare being with foal or a cow with 
ealf. 4. Is the 7 of a cow in the same locality 
asthe pulse of the horse? 65. If acow loses its 
eud what are the symptoms? 1. When a horse is 
affected with lockjaw, give 2 oz of bromide 
of potassium every two hours’ until the 
muscles become relaxed. It can be putin the 
drinking water or thin gruel and the animal will 
suck it through its teeth. 2. The Orange Judd 
Company of 52 Lafayette place, New York city, 
publish a number of reliable works on horses and 
cattle, one of the best of which is Law’s Veteri- 
nary Adviser, price $3. 3. There are no reliable 
signs by which you can tell in the early stages. 
4. The pulse of the cow can be felt on the outside 
of the jaw about three inches in front of the angle 
of the lower jaw. There is no such trouble asa 
cow losing its cud. Whenacow does not chew 
its cud, it is either that it has nothing to chew or 
that the animal is sick. Ceasing to chew the cud 
is one of the first symptoms of sickness, and a 
return to chewing it is one of the first signs of. re- 
turning health. 

Sore Feet.—F. B.'s horse became lame in its 
foot. The blacksmith found a spot in the center 
of the sole, which he said was a gravel. The foot 
was poulticed and treated for four weeks and the 
horse is lamer than at first. There is an oozing of 
@ greasy matter around the top of hoof. The in- 
ury to the sole caused an inflammation of the 
amina of the foot which has resulted in matter 
fonning under the hoof and is finding its way out 
atthe top. This is a very serious condition and 
will likely take a long time to get well. If the 
top part cf the hoof is hot, poultice it with bran 
and linseed meal, changing poultice twice daily: 
Continue fora few days to remove the inflammi- 
tion and then soak the whole foot in a solution of 
ecarbolic acid 1 oz, acetate of lead 1 oz and in 
water 44 gal. Keep the foo’ in this lotion an hour at 
a time twice daily. If any pipes or openings form 
with matter discharging from them press 1 to 2 
gr of bichloride of mereury rolled up in a piece of 
tissue paper into the openings. In _ three days 


A 





a slough will take place 


Clean it with a syringe | 








TALUABLE DEPARTMENT 


and water and repeat the medicine. It may be 
necessary to do this three or four times. Inject a 
little of the following twice a day: chloride of 
zine, | dr, water 4% pt. Attend to the opening in 
the sole in the same way. 





Worms.—E. T. H. has a three-year-old colt which 
has worms. Keep the colt fasting for five or six 
hours then give turpentine 20z and sweet oil 4 
pt, or divide 2 oz of sulphate of iron into 8 doses, 
l to be given daily in bran mash. Repeat either 
of the above in a week if necessary. 





horse has splints ‘on each 
foreleg and is lame. It would be well to examine 
the feet as splints seldom cause lameness. Rem- 
edy for splints: Biniodide of mercury 1 dr, vase- 
line Loz. Ruba little on the splints with the fin- 
ger every second week and continue for two 
weeks. 

Partial Paralysis.—W. A. E.’s mule was weak on 
its hindquarters and could not get up without 
help. Its appetite was good and it seemed all 
right otherwise. Aftera time it died. It had 
been in the habit of eating sand. The mule was 
affected with partial paralysis. The treatment 


Splints.—T. B.’s 


would have been a dose of aloes 1 oz followed by 


dram doses of nux vomica twice daily in bran 
mash; and turpentine liniment applied to the 
back and the animal put into sling, Eating earth 
or sand is usually caused by acidity of the stom- 
ach, and sometimes it is a habit. Asa preventive 
give plenty of salt: rock saltis best. Also give 
carbonate of soda 1 oz and ground ginger 1 oz in 
bran mash once a day fora few days at a time. 
A dose of aloes 1 0z as a physic is sometimes use- 
ful. 


Spavin.—E. J. B.’s horse has been lame in its 


hind leg for ayear. It is not lame on the walk 
and after it is driven for a short distance the 
lameness passes off. After it stands for a short 
time 1t will be lame onstarting. The horse is ap- 
parently affected with spavin and although no 
enlargement may be seen, the deeper parts of the 
joint are affected. Firing is the best remedy, but 
if that cannot be done, mix cantharides 2 dr, bi- 
niodide of mercury 1 dr, lard 20z andrub a third 
of this at one time on the inside of the hock joint. 
Let it remain 24 hours and then wash off with 
warm water and soap and rub on a little lard. Re- 
peat every second week for three times. Tie up 
the horse’s head while the ointment is on. Give 
two or three month’s rest. 














DON’T 
STOP 





IT’S INJUKIOUS TO STOP SUDDENLY, 
and don’t be imposed upon by buying a 
remedy that requires you to do so, as it is 
nothing more than a substitute. 
den stoppage of tobacco you must have 
some stimulant, 
the effect of the stimulant, be it opium, mor- 
phine, or other opiates, leaves a far worse 


In the sud- 


and in most all cases, 


habit contracted. Ask your 








TOBACCO] 


druggist about BACO- 
CURO, [tis purely vege- 
table. You do not have to 
stop using tobacco with 


BACO-CURO. It 





refunded. 
$2.50. 


free. 


stop and your desire for tobacco will cease. 
nicotine as the day before you took your first chew or smoke. 
written guarantee to absolutely cure the tobacco habit in all its forms, or money 
Price, $1 per box, or 3 boxes (30 days’ treatment and guaranteed cure), 
For sale by all druggists or will be sent by mail upon receipt of price. 
SEND SIX TWO CENT STAMPS FOR SAMPLE BOX. Booklets and proofs 
EUREKA CHEMICAL & M’F’G CO.. La Crosse, Wis. 


will notify you when to 
Your system will be as free from 
An Iron-clad 





time being, at least. 1 trie 





Office of THE PIONEER PRESS COMPANY, C. W. HORNICE, Supt. 


Eureka Chemical and M’f’g Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

» Dear Sirs—I have been a tobacco fiend for many years, and during the past two years 
have smoked fifteen to twenty cigars regularly every day. 
became affected, until my Sp sone told me I must give u 

the so-called “Keeley Cure,” ‘“‘No-To-Bac,”’ and various other 

remedies, but without success, until I accidentally learned of your ‘*Baco-Curo.”’ 

weeks ago to-day Icommenced using your preparation, and to-day I consider myself 

completely cured; Iam in perfect health, and the horrible craving for tobacco, which 

every inveterate smoker fully appreciates, has completely left me. 
“Baco-Curo” simply wonderful, and can fully recommend it. 

Yours very truly, C. W. HORNICK. 


St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 7, 1894. 
My whole nervous system 
the use of tobacco for the 


Three 


I consider your 














Household Repairing Outfit. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers to This Journal. 

This outfit enlarged and greatly improved consists of 
the tools and materials shown in cut, namely: Three iron 
lasts and standard suitable for half-soling and heeling 
boots, shoes and rubbers; 4 packages assorted wire clinch 








nails; pegging awl and handle, ready for use; sewing awls; 
shoe haimer; shoe knife; bottle of leather cement; bottle 
of rubber cement; half dozen pairs Star heel plates; two 
assorted waxed ends, with needles and bristles; ball of wax. 

An ingenious boy or man in any neighborhood can find 
profitable and agreeable employment using these tools. 

he iron last itself is one of the handiest tools you can 
have about the place. With this outfit one may do his own 
half-soling, rubber, boot, shoe, harness and tin- 
ware repairing. No pegs needed—simply wire clinch 
nails. It saves, it is needless to say, time, trouble, wet 
feet and vexation. Any person can successfully use it. 
The tools inclosed in this outfit if purchased separately at 
a hardware store would cost over $6.00. We offer the 
whole outfit which is sent securely packed as follows: 

We offer this outfit free to any one sending us only four 
new subscribers to this journal. 

Price %3.00, or with your subscription one year 3.50. 
Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, which will be 
light. Give name of express office if different from post- 
office address, 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal., 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 





THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
rgans, Varicocele and all Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for which the National Medical Associa- 
tion awarded the gold and jewelled medal. 
THE _SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
SELF-PRESER VATION, 
Contains 370 pases, 12mo ; 125 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is beyond all comparison the most extraordinary work on 
physiology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. ere is nothing whatever that the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESEK VATION 
Is atreatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, ever 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
OR, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 
Is from the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker, 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root and 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies — 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is sent by mail, securely sealed, postage paid, on receipt of 
only $1.00. Prospectus. with high testimonials and indorse- 
ments of the press, FREE. 
Wm. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and chief consulting 
physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass. 
May be consulted in person or by letter. 


OR, 





